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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ially Recommended For— 


History, World Geography: 
"Yugoslavia, the Satellite Who 
Talked Back,” p. 12; “American Pa- 
fiots: San Martin of Argentina,” p. 
17, “Road to Recovery: World 
Trade,” p. 6; “The Secret Land,” p. 
22. 

mic Geography: 
"Road to Recovery: World Trade,” 
p. 6; “What Future for Our Mer- 
ghant Marine?” p. 14. 

Citizenship, American History: 
“Help For Our Schools,” p. 18; 
"What Future for Our Merchant Ma- 
Mme?” p. 14. 

‘Ulasses: 
World News In Review,” p. 9; “The 
Sky This Month,” p. 20. 


d Trade (p. 6) 
OF ARTICLE 
Ml nations of the world need world 
Me Some nations are well supplied 
faw materials; others are not. 
Me have climate which makes vari- 
f agricultural products flourish; 
rs don’t. Some nations are indus- 
sd; others aren’t. World trade is 
itial to keep raw materials and 
® products flowing to the industrial 
Mans, and factory goods going to the 
industrial nations. 
iid trade is important in the re- 
ing of war-torn nations; it’s im- 
at in order to maintain world pro- 
n and prosperity; it helps to keep 
leace. Nations which can buy what 
Mieed on the world market are less 
to go to war in order to seize raw 
Mials and other goods. 
£1946 and early 1947 world trade 
Mapidly, but in the fall of 1947 it 
ed. The flow of goods was still 
ing in March, 1948. 
United States, acting under 
f Agreements Act, seeks to im- 
/world trade by reducing such 
as high tariffs. U. S. leaders 


j 


disagree on whether our efforts have 
helped or harmed American produc- 


tion and prosperity. U. S. funds flow-. 


ing to ERP are helping to establish in- 
creased trade within Europe. In 1947, 
the United States played a leading role 
at a world trade conference in Geneva. 
Twenty-three hations drew up the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) which reduced tariffs and set 
up a “code of fair trade.” 

GATT works closely with the U. N.’s 
International Trade Organization, the 
charter of which was signed by 53 na- 
tions at a meeting in Havana last win- 
ter. ITO’s purpose is to blast away road- 
blocks to world trade—high tariffs, 
quota systems, red tape, etc. The ITO 
charter isn’t in effect yet. The signatory 
nations haven't yet ratified it. Many na- 
tions are expected to present the char- 
ter to their legislatures for approval this 
winter. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show why all nations need world 
trade; to explain what is being done 
to maintain and expand world trade. 


Note to Teacher 

Review briefly last week’s article, 
“The World Money Muddle,” before 
beginning the class discussion on world 
trade. 


Check-test Questions 


Every nation needs world trade. What 
facts in the article support this state- 
ment? How does smooth-running world 
trade help to maintain world peace? 
Why is world trade important in help- 
ing war-torn nations to recover? Why 
is world trade important in maintaining 
world prosperity afd production? What 
is being done to revive trade among the 
European nations? What is the purpose 
of the U. S. reciprocal-trade program? 
Explain how it works. Why are some 
Americans opposed to the program? 


What are the arguments for reciprocal- 
trade treaties? What is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)? How many nations cooper- 
ate in this program? What is the pur- 
pose of the U. N. International Trade 
Organization? Why hasn't the ITO 
charter gone into effect yet? How many 
nations signed the ITO charter? 


Student Activities 

1. Which industries in your commu- 
nity sell some of their products abroad? 
What materials used by these industries 
are bought from abroad? 

2. What farm products and other 
raw materials from your area are sold 
abroad? 

8. Give an oral report on the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. See p. 14. 


References 

See Tools for Teachers, World Week, 
October 13, 1948, page 47-T. 

The Congressional Digest. May, 
1948, pages 133-143. (Includes a pro 
and con discussion on the subject 
“Should Congress Continue the Present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram?” 

Vital Speeches, May 15, 1948, page 
455, and June 1, 1948, page 489, give 
a pro-and-con view of the ITO. 

The Challenge of World Trade, a 
filmstrip. Film Publishers, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4. $3 postpaid. The 
League of Women Voters has cooper- 
ated with Film Publishers in distribut- 
ing a 47-page “filmtext” for the film- 
strip. This well-illustrated booklet can 
be used without the filmstrip. 


Yugoslavia (p. 12) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Yugoslavia, a Balkan nation twice the 
size of Pennsylvania, with a population 
of about 15,000,000, was created as a 
result of World War I. Internal stresses 
between the two world wars were oc- 
casioned by rivalries of national groups, 
and led to the assassination of King 
Alexander, in 1934. Invasion by the 
Nazis, in 1941, resulted in quick con- 
quest, which was resisted by guerrilla 
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forces. When World War II was over 
the Partisan leader, Tito, brought about 
the hanging of the Chetnik leader, Mik- 
hailovich. 

Tito, supported by Stalin during the 
war, has subsequently been severely 
criticized by the Cominform, which 
speaks for Stalin. The reprimand is 
probably owing to Tito’s aggressive 
leadership, which is a challenge to 
Stalin’s leadership in the Soviet satel- 
lite. Tito is still in power. Although he 
“talked back” to the Cominform, he 
shows appropriate respect for Stalin in 
public. The Tito regime supports the 
Soviet position in the U. N. and is a 
dictatorship. 

About four fifths of the Yugoslavs 
are farmers, with wheat, corn, and sugar 
beets the principal crops. The country 
is Europe’s largest producer of copper. 
A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the fac- 
tors which have made Yugoslavia a So- 
viet satellite and to examine current 
relations between Yugoslavia and the 


U. S. S. R. 
Assignment 


1. Outline the major events in Yugo- 
slavia’s political history from World 
War I to the present. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What indications of unrest were 
there in Yugoslavia before World 
War II? 

2. Why was Yugoslavia economically 
a desirable conquest for Hitler? 

8. Although Yugoslavia was quickly 
overrun, it was never thoroughly con- 


quired by the Nazis. Why? 

4. Describe the relationship between 
Tito and Stalin since the end of World 
War II. 

5. If you were Tito, why might you 
be worried about your future? 


Application 

Before World War I the Balkans 
were called the “cockpit of Europe.” 
The description still fits. Do you agree? 
Defend your answer. 


References 

“Three Weeks in Tito’s Yugoslavia,” 
Life, July 12, ’48, p. 24. 

“Tito: The Answer to the Riddle in 
Red,” Newsweek, July 12, ’48, p. 30. 

“Pattern for a Totalitarian State,” 
New York Times Magazine, April 11, 
'48, p. 7. 

“Economic Trends in Eastern Eu- 
rope,” Foreign Policy Report, April 15, 
48. 


Help for Our Schools (p. 18) 


DIGEST OF THE DEBATE 

Should the Federal Government aid 
public schools through locally adminis- 
tered grants to the states? 

Proponents of Federal aid contend: 
The Federal Government has recog- 
nized education as a national respon- 
sibility since 1785, and Federal funds 
will not mean Federal control of edu- 
cation if the law provides for local re- 
sponsibility. Since the poorer states can- 
not finance adequate schools, and Fed- 
era! taxes make it impossible for richer 
states to tax incomes further, Federal 
funds are essential to new school con- 
struction and repair, higher teacher 
salaries, and smaller classes taught by 


adequately trained teachers. Ilij 
in the recent past meant the loss 
armed service of 45 potential cg 
divisions. Federal funds are necg 
to properly train our citizens for’ 
in a democracy. 

Opponents of Federal aid 
While Federal expenditures are m@ 
ing, the States are enjoying impr 
financial standing and can afford: 
creased expenditures for education 
is necessary to inquire further intg) 
desirability of cdiocatendd progra 
which permit a large number of 3 
istrators to enjoy high olecieal 
an unnecessarily long school day,; 
graduate students who have not g 
tered elementary skills. Big exp 
tures do not necessarily provide be 
education. The local community) 
best determine its educational 
and Federal contributions will 
Federal control. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What evidence, if any, is them 
need for more funds for educati¢ 
your community? , 
2. How are your schools financed 
3. Which of the arguments in § 
of Federal contributions to suppor 
schools do you think is the stron 
Why? . 
4. Which of the arguments opp 
to such Federal contributions impré 
you as most effective? Why? 


References 

See “Tools for Teachers,” W 
Week (Teacher Edition), October 
1948, p. 3-T. 


Astronomy (p. 20) 

The astronomy feature gives 
ture of the relationship of the pla 
to each other and to the sun. 


Student Activities 

1. Plan a demonstration to show 
class the relationship of the plan 
each other and to the sun. One sti 
represents the sun. Another sti 
stands 20 feet away. He’s the 
Pluto. Read the article, discover 
other students should stand to 8 
sent the other planets, and placg 
dents in right positions. 

2. Give brief oral or written 
on the planets. Consult science4 
books or the library encyclopedias. { 
article on the planets will be contil 
in the Nov. 17 issue of World Wa 





Answers to World Week Quiz, page’ 

I. World Trade: a-1; b-2; c-3; dé 
f-1. 

II. Help for Schools: 1-T; 2-F; 3%] 
5-T; 6-O; 7-F; 8-F; 9-O. 

III. Yugoslavia: a-1; b-4; c-2; al 
f-3; g-3. 
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Say What 
You Please! 


a 


»». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12 St., New York 3, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your articles in World Week have 
interested me so much that I want to 
write and thank you for such a nice 
magazine. It has given me a better 
understanding of people overseas, what 
they think about us, and why we should 
help them. 

One of the best ways of bringing 
about peace is to help high school 
students understand foreign affairs—so 
that we can handle them when our 
turn comes. Your reports are really 
helping us. 

Margaret George 
Monroe (Mich.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your article, “State Constitutions—Do 
They Need Reform?” (Oct. 6) was 
thought-provoking. 

On the same day this issue of World 
Week arrived, the Keene Sentinel car- 
fied on its front page an article heade 
‘Experts Try to Explain Points For 
Constitutional Changes.” 

The explanation given for the pro- 
posed first amendment, I quote: “Be- 
lieve it or not, this amendment was 
designed only to relieve one man of a 
job. The Legislature is usually in regu- 
lar session only on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays. But the present 
constitution says the Legislature can’t 
adjourn for more than two days. So 
one day a week a man goes into the 
empty chamber, bangs the gavel, and 
officially opens a session. He never finds 
a quorum and declares the session ad- 
journed. That covers the law. If you 
vote “yes,” this man can spend his 
week-ends at home.” 

Our people willing, it is thus that 
New Hampshire will achieve this 
November “simpler, more streamlined 
government.” 

Stanley E. Richmond 
History Department 
Keene (N.H.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 
I like your magazine because you 
Bive the teen-agers of America a chance 
(Continued on next page) 














°VE JUST FINISHED looking over 
some indoor pictures my son took 
last month with his flash camera. 


Good, clear pictures—but in many 
cases, you couldn’t see the sub- 
ject’s hair or shoulders, because they 
blended right into the coal-black 
background. 

Maybe you’ve noticed the same 
thing in your indoor pictures. 

Too bad, when it’s so easy to 
avoid this. Just remember to place 
a light behind your subject and 
then take the picture as you usually 
would. 

The extra light will illuminate the 
background—and help separate your 
subject from it. You'll get good pic- 
tures that way. 





And I'll guarantee 
that you get good pictures! 


That’s right, I’ll absolutely guaran- 
tee it! Just load up your camera 
(the way the press photographers 
do) with Ansco Superpan Press Film. 


Then if you’re not satisfied with 
the pictures you get, mail the coupon 
your dealer will give you (along with 
the negatives and original film car- 
ton) to me, Ken Johnson, c/o Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


- I'll send you a new roll of film, 
free—and also show you how you 
can improve your picture-taking. 

Hurry, though! This guarantee 
expires March 31, 1949. So get that 

_roll of Ansco Superpan Press Film, 
today. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ASK FOR A n SC O SUPERPAN PRESS FILM 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Everyone wants 
hand-painted 
gifts made with 
these gloriously 
bright colors. It takes so little time, effor! 
and money to add a gay decorative design 
fe scarves, belts, ties, or any article. And 
you may win a CASH prize! 


PRANG are the washable, reliable colors 
Complete Kit—25 piece set, only $4.00 a 
dealer's or send direct. 


Free Folder on request. Dept. 8-25 


& 


Add a decorative, extra-persona’ 
teuch to all china or giass ob 
jects. Gright, washable oven- 
setting colors that need no fir 
ing. Dek-All Set, only $2.00. 
Send for Free Folder. Dept. $-25 


Prizes given for 
Textile Decoration, 
Pictorial Art, Post 
ers, by the American Crayon Company in the 
National Scholastic Contest. Ask your art 


MERICAN CRAYON company & 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


to express themselves in “Say What 
You Please!” I always read “Following 
the Films” and usually go to the movies 
you think are good. As for “Sharps and 
Flats,” I would never think of buying 
a record without your opinion on it. 
However, I do think you might include 
more popular tunes in your reviews. 
All in all, I think your magazine 
should be sold on newsstands and by 
private subscription besides-in school. 
Sylvia Faron 
Bowen H.S., Chicago, Ill. 


Our editors always welcome individ- 
ual subscriptions to any of their publi- 
cations. Subscription prices for private 
orders are slightly higher than for class- 
room orders. (World Week, Senior 
Scholastic, and Practical English—$2; 
Junior Scholastic—$1.50; Literary Cav- 
alcade—$1) A subscription to Literary 
Cgvalcade, our new monthly publica- 
tion, would make a fine Christmas pres- 
ent for any friend—from 14 to 40—who 
enjoys reading in his leisure time.—Ed. 


THEY WANT PEN PALS: Every week 
we receive letters from our readers, 
both in the U. S. and abroad, who want 
pen-pals. Although we haven't space 
for a regular pen-pal column at present, 
we are glad to be able occasionally to 
introduce readers to friends across the 
sea in “Say What You Please!” 

Here are the names of several students 
who would like to correspond with you. 
We advise youto suggest that your pen- 
pal relay your letter to a friend of his 
—if he should be swamped with more 
correspondence than he can handle as 
a result of this announcement. 


Scotland: Rita McLay (and several 
of her girl friends), 52 Eldindean Ter- 
race, Bonnyrigg, Midlothian, Scotland, 
would like to correspond with U. S. 
boys or girls. 


Philippines: Two girls, Nene L. Cano 
and Purie Chagas, University of San 
Carlos, Cebu City, Philippines, would 
like to correspond in English or Span- 
ish with boys or girls from any foreign 
country. They would like their pen-pals 
to be 17 or older. 


Estonian students: A group of Es- 
tonian DP students, now studying at 
various universities in the U. S. Zone 
of Germany, would like to learn more 
about the American way of life. A num- 
ber of them intend to come to the U. S. 
under the DP Immigration Law as soon 
as possible. Jf you would like to cor- 
respond with one of these students, 
write: Olaf W. Millert, Chairman of 
the Estonian Students Assoc., 3 Heu- 
waagstrasse, Erlangen 13a, U. S. Zone 
of Germany. 
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HE world shivered when the Germans captured 

the island of Crete in 1941 with troops landed 

from gliders which the British seemed helpless to 
stop. According to the war correspondents, it was the 
first fully airborne invasion in history. 

At the height of the struggle to shoot down the Ger- 
man planes, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, com- 
mander of the British Mediterranean fleet, received a 
hand-written message which appeared to say that the 
British ships had run out of ammunition for their anti- 
aircraft guns. Sir Andrew immediately ordered the 
withdrawal of all naval forces to Alexandria. Two 
destroyers were sunk by German submarines, and the 
Nazis overran the Cretan airfields with little resistance. 

Seven years later the British Admiralty announced 
that the message handed Admiral Cunningham was so 
poorly written that he could not read it accurately. 
He had guessed wrong on what the _indecipherable 
scrawl contained. There was no such acute emergency 
as to require calling off the battle. The disaster need 
never have happened. 

We don’t know whether the officer who wrote that 
crossword puzzle lost his stripes. But can you think of 
a better argument for learning to write a decent, legible 
hand? People who are careless about penmanship may 


think it’s unimportant. Actually, they are merely demon- 


rating their own vanity and their contempt for the 





If Known” 


convenience — and sometimes the lives — of others. In 
school you still have a chance to improve your unread- 
able hentracks. Everybody should learn to use a type- 
writer, too, but you aren’t really educated until you can 
communicate your words by hand. 

Bad writing is only one obstacle, however, to the art 
of giving clear and simple directions. The Cretan mess 
was an example of what Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University calls the COIK fallacy —“Clear Only If 
Known.” When you want people to understand what 
you re trying to tell them, you've got to make sure things 
mean the same thing to them that they do to you. 

Take another Englishman —any Englishman (this 
one wasn’t his fault). He was attending his first World 
Series game in America. Watching the batter, he turned 
to his Yankee friend and asked: “How many strikes do 
you get before you are out?” “Three,” said the fan, to 
whom baseball was second nature. “But,” replied the 
Englishman, “that man struck at the ball five times 
before he was out.” 

So he did. The American forgot that “strike” can have 
more than one meaning, and that a person unfamiliar 
with the game needs more information. We are too 
likely to take for granted that anyone to whom we are 
explaining something knows all the same background 


“facts that we do. Do you remember how tough it was 


when you first started to learn the decimal system in 
arithmetic, and perhaps your teacher didn’t see what 
was puzzling you? It was simple enough to her, but to 
you it was a whole new world. 

When someone asks you for directions, do you say 
“I'm a stranger here myself,” or do you try to under- 
stand his problem? Don’t be technical. Use only the 
simplest words. Don’t assume he knows where Main 
Street is, or Chase and Sanborn’s department store. 
Eliminate all unnecessary steps, but start him in the 
right direction, count the blocks and the turns, and if 
you don’t know, say so. Just remember that your com- 
munications to other people will be “Clear Only If 


Known.” i 















E defy you to find a coun- 
try that doesn’t need world 
trade. 

This summer even remote Tibet sent 
a mission trudging across the lofty 
Himalaya Mountains to the outside 
world—in search of markets for Tibetan 
wool. 

Canada gets one third of its national 
income* from foreign trade. 

If all food imports were cut off from 
Great Britain, the British people would 
be starving in a few weeks. 

The war blocked rice exports from 
Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. The re- 
sult was- hunger in_ rice-importing 
Malaya, India, and China. 

Busy factories of industrial Western 
Europe would grind to a halt without a 
steady flow of raw materials from 
abroad. 

Agricultural countries of Asia and 
Latin America can’t buy manufactured 
goods from abroad unless they can sell 
their raw materials to other countries. 


The U. S. in World Trade 


The United States needs world trade, 
too. 
Without world trade, Americans 
would have no coffee, silk, natural rub- 
ber, or burlap. We would be short of 
sugar, paper, wool, furs, hides, and at 
least 20 metals, including copper, tin, 
lead, and nickel. Our steel industry 
gathers 40 raw materials from 57 coun- 
tries. The average auto contains 300 
materials from 50 nations. A large share 
of our production of cotton, tobacco, 
lard, wheat, motor trucks, and farm 
and industrial machinery is exported. 

Yes, world trade is important to the 
United States. This very week 2,500 
delegates from all parts of the country 
are meeting in New York at the 35th 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
snonsored by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Founded in 1914, the 
National Foreign Trade Council is the 
leading organization of American inter- 
national traders. 





%*& Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Perhaps world trade would be un- 
necessary if Mother Nature had dis- 
tributed her gifts equally to every coun- 
try. But it didn’t happen that way. 

Arabia, which has vast amounts of 
oil, doesn’t need it. Western Europe 
needs a lot of oil and has hardly any. 
Europe’s greatest steel center, the Ruhr, 
would be useless without both the 
coking coal of Germany and the iron ore 
of France. Cuba has just the right soil 
and climate to grow sugar. Canada 
doesn’t. Bananas thrive best in Central 
America’s steamy lowlands. Rubber 
trees grow better in Indonesia and 
Malaya than any other place on earth. 

Practically every nation, in fact, has 
certain skills, resources, location, or 
climate which allow that nation to pro- 
duce more than it needs of certain 
goods. Every nation lacks some goods 
and materials. World trade helps even 
things up. World trade helps everybody 
to get a share of the good things of 
this earth. 

If a nation can’t get the materials it 
needs by peaceful trade, it may try to 
seize them by war. So world trade helps 
preserve world peace. 

Today international trade is vita] for 
another reason. The war-ravaged world 
is making good progress in economic 
recovery. Farmers in most parts of the 
world are bringing good harvests into 
the barn. Factories are turning out 
goods at faster than the pre-war rate. 

But this promising recovery in pro- 
duction may be nipped in the bud if the 
producing nations can’t export a large 
part of their growing production of 
goods and materials. They must sell 
these goods abroad in order to buy 








During the depression of the 1930's the U. S$. 
end other nations raised tariff walls and set 
wp other barriers to trade. But in 1934... 


.. . our Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 
began the task of tearing down tariff walls. 


“GATT” is continuing this task. Now . . 





ORLD 


materials to keep production going, 
Agricultural countries need to import 
tractors, farm machinery, fertilizer. In- 
dustrial countries must import raw 
materials needed to make more manu- 
factured goods, and food for the work- 
ers who make those goods. 

This problem is especially serious for 
Western Europe. The small nations of 
Western Europe lack many resources. 
Almost none of them can raise enough 
food for their people. None of them can 
keep their industries going without 
materials bought from other countries, 
They must pay for imported goods by 
exporting other goods. (If you don’t re- 
member why this is true, re-read “The 
World Money Muddle,” in” Nov. 8 
World Week.) 

Europe must have free-flowing world 
trade if it is to recover prosperity. 


Nosedive in World Trade 


During 1946 and early 1947 trade 
rose rapidly. Then, in the fall of last 
year, trade suddenly took a nosedive. 
The latest available figures, from March 
of 1948, show that the flow of goods 
in world trade was still declining. 

Last year, according to United Na- 
tions statistics, the world produced 
nearly 115 per cent more goods than in 
1938. But world trade was only 99 
per cent of 1938 (less than 85 per cent 
of 1937). 

World War II, like a mighty earth- 
quake, twisted world trade out of shape. 

Two great trading. nations, Germany 
and Japan, have practically dropped out 
of the world’s markets. Britain, with the 
highest exports in all her history, is 
still running into debt on international 








. « . the International Trade Organization 
being created to throw overboard quotas 
other obstacles to world trade. The fact is «+ 






Road to Recovery: } 
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TRADE 


trade at the rate of two billion dollars 
a year. Trade between eastern and west- 
ern Europe is scarcely one third of pre- 
war. Latin America, like most of the 
rest of the world, is running out of 
dollars and is trying to cut down im- 
ports. Meanwhile the United States pro- 
vides a third of the world’s exports—and 
the U. S. taxpayer pays for nearly half 
of them through American loans and 
grants to foreign countries. 

World recovery is like a ship ready to 
steam “full speed ahead.” But it is 
held back by a dragging anchor—the fall 
in world trade. 


. World trade is certainly ailing. Let’s 


see what’s being done about it. 
1, Production and exchange 

Last week’s article on “The World 
Money Muddle” pointed out where the 
International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the European Re- 
covery Program fit into the picture. 
They aim at increasing the production 
of goods. They aim at making it easier 
to exchange one country’s money for 
that of another. 

High production and easy currency 
exchange help world trade to grow. 
2. Playing a lone hand 

Individual countries, worried because 
their imports exceed their exports, are 
battling desperately to unscramble their 
trade accounts. Some, like Britain, are 
going “all-out” for producing and sell- 
ing more export goods. Many countries 
-also including Britain—are trying to 
cut down the inflow of imports through 
various barriers to trade. 

Today’s trade must 


hurdle such 


obstacles as high tariffs (taxes on im- 
ports) , quotas (restrictions on the total 





+.. that every nation’s international trade 








‘ teady to import and export freely .. . 


amount of certain goods which can be 
imported), and “red tape” at customs 
houses. As these barriers go up, world 
trade goes down. That’s the usual result 
when nations try to “play a lone hand” 
in solving their trade problems. 

3. Intra-European trade 

Before the war intra-European trade 
(trade among the nations of Europe) 
amounted to 30 per cent of all world 
trade. Last year the figure was only 17 
per cent. 

Collapse of intra-European trade 
might wreck ERP. Many measures are 
being taken to get this trade flowing 
again. 

The United States has already great- 
ly relieved Europe’s “dollar shortage” 
through aid under the European Recov- 
ery Program, according to Camille Gutt, 
managing director of the Infttrnational 
Monetary Fund. 

Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg have taken direct action to 


@ throw down trade barriers among them- 


selves, by forming a customs union.* 

France and Italy are considering sim- 
ilar steps. 

“Both eastern and western Europe 
want to increase trade with each other. 
Political disagreement is a barrier. The 
eastern countries are Communist-domi- 
nated and follow Russia’s leadership. 

The most ambitious step yet taken to 
break down the barriers to this “east- 
west trade” was a conference held last 
month at Geneva, Switzerland. Twenty- 
two nations took part. Among them 
were the United States, Russia, Byelo- 
Russia, and eight of Russia’s satellites. 
The other nations taking part were 
western European nations. 

Despite suspicion between the east- 
ern and western delegations, the meet- 
ing scored one small success. A “Com- 
mittee on Trade and Economic Develop- 
ment” was set up. It will be part of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, a 
United Nations agency. This committee 
may become a useful channel for trade 
bargaining between countries of east- 
ern and western Europe. 

Another encouraging step recently 





. the volume of world trade will increase; 


— be a “two-way street.” When all nations there will be more ont for every country; 


the world will be on the high road to .. . 


x . . 7 





in rebuilding “east-west trade” was a 
deal worked out through the “World 
Bank.” Aided by World Bank funds, 
which will help start the exchange, six 
countries of western Europe will import 
timber from five nations of eastern 
Europe. 

This sort of multilateral (many-sided) 
trade agreement is a great improvement 
over the 200 or more bilateral trade 
agreements which now control much of 
the trade within Europe. 

A bilateral (two-sided) trade agree- 
ment is an agreement between two 
countries to exchange certain goods. 
These agreements are a sort of barter* 
by which nations can fill some of their 
needs for materials. Such agreements 
may increase trade between the two 
countries concerned. But they don’t help 
much to get world trade flowing freely, 
because all other countries are excluded 
from the tariff reductions or other 
benefits provided by the agreements. 
4. U. S. reciprocal trade 

The United States has developed an- 
other kind of trade agreement that aims 
to increase the trade of all nations. This 
is the reciproeal trade agreement. 

In 1934 Congress gave the President 
power to reduce U. S. tariffs, provided 
that other countries also reduce their 
barriers against American goods. Under 
the present Trade Agreements Act, the 
President can lower tariffs by as much 
as 50 per cent of the traiff rates in ef- 
fect on January 1, 1945. 

Under this program we made trade 
agreements, up to last vear, with 29 
countries. We reduced tariffs on 62 per 
cent of our imports. 

Those who approve this reciprocal- 
trade program say that it has helped in- 
crease American trade. They claim, 
furthermore, that the program helps 
world trade. This is because the recipro- 
cal-trade agreements follow the “most- 
favored-nation” principle; that is, a 
policy of treating all nations alike in 
trade matters. When we lower the tariff 
on any product through a reciprocal- 
trade agreement, every nation which 
sells that product benefits. If we cut the 





. PROSPERITY AND PEACE! 


from filmstrip, “The Challenge ef 
World Trade” (Film °ublishers). 
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tariff on copper from Peru, for instance, 
the reduction applies also to copper 
from Canada and Chile and any other 
country. (Countries which don’t treat 
American trade fairly can be excluded 
from these benefits. ) 

The reciprocal-trade program was in 
trouble in the 80th Congress. The pro- 
gram may get into still greater trouble 
next year, when the 8Ilst Congress 
meets. Many Congressmen believe the 
program takes away too much of Con- 
gress former control over the tariff. 
Some opponents of recinrocal-trade 
agreements claim that tariff reductions 
under the program have harmed Amer- 
ican business, by letting in foreign-made 
goods that compete with U. S.-made 
goods. Republican Congressmen have 
been especially critical of the program. 

Last spring President Truman asked 
that the Trade Agreements program be 
extended for three years without 
change. Instead, the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress extended it only until 
June, 1949. Congress also limited the 
President’s power somewhat. He can 
continue to make reciprocal-trade 
agreements. But if he makes a tariff 
change which the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion disapproves, the President must 
send Congress a full explanation. 


If the 81st Congress should abolish or 
modify the Trade Agreements program, 
trade agreements already made would 
not be affected. 

5. “GATT” 

Under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the U. S. Govern- 
ment took the lead in what has been 
called “the greatest trade-bargaining 
achievement in history-” 

In 1947 representatives of 23 nations 
met at Geneva, Switzerland. These 23 
nations carry on three fourths of all 
world trade. 

For six months they talked about 
tariffs and trade. The outcome was the 
signing, in October, 1947, of the Gen- 
eral Agreement’ on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT). The 23 nations agreed to re- 
duce tariffs on products which account 
for about half of all world trade. 

As part of this program, the United 
States made 19 new reciprocal-trade 
agreements and reduced tariffs on 83 of 
our 122 major imports. Our tariff was 


dropped to the lowest level since 1913. @ 


All the 23 GATT countries except 
Chile have put the agreement into ef- 
fect. 

This fall the GATT nations (who are 
officially called the “Contracting Par- 
ties”) met at Geneva again. They talked 








over trade problems and made a 
changes in the original Agree 


They welcomed 11 additional naticay 4 


which will take part in’ a “second 
round” of tariff bargaining in Geneva 
begining April 11, 1949. 

Although GATT reduced tariffs and 
set up a “code of fair trade” for its own 
members, GATT applies only to a part 
of world trade. Another organization, 
with which GATT works closely, has 
a long-range program for improving the 
trade of all nations. This organization 
is— 

6. “ITO” 

ITO—the International Trade Organ- 
ization—is the U. N.’s effort to blast 
away roadblocks to world trade. Last 
winter, in a meeting at Havana, Cuba, 
53 nations signed the ITO Charter. 
These 53 nations carry on more than 
90 per cent of all world trade. 

The Charter, which is ITO’s constitu- 
tion, is long and complicated. In sum- 
mary, this is what the Charter does: 

(1) The Charter creates the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, a_special- 


ized agency® of the U. N. Any nation. 


that will agree to keep the ITO rules 
may join ITO. 
(2) The Charter provides “rules of 
(Continued on page 14) 


“HOW THE UNITED STATES IS HELPING TO REVIVE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Courtesy U. 8S. State Departmen: 
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COUNTRIES COVERED BOTH BY RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS % 
AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION ACT (PLUS CHINA) 


GRR economic cooPERATION ACT ONLY 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ONLY 
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ep Wins Surprise Victory 


Democrats take over House and Senate 
in ‘‘greatest upset of the century”’ 


HE victory of Harry S. Truman in 

his fight to succeed himself as 

President of the United States 
astounded the political and poll-taking 
“experts,” and made a surprised nation 
rub its eyes in momentary disbelief. 
One traditionally Republican newspaper 
called it “the most amazing upset of the 
century.” 

Along with the Democratic Presiden- 
tial victory came a complete overturn in 
both Houses of Congress. Restoring 
Democratic control in fhe legislative 
branch after two years of Republican 
rule 

President Truman and his running 
mate, Vice-President-elect Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, won a clear ma- 
jority of the nation’s 531 electoral votes. 
This assured their victory over the Re- 
publican nominees, Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York for President 
and Governor Earl Warren of California 
for Vice-President 

Though Dewey carried New York 
and Pennsylvania by narrow margins, 
it was the strong showing of President 
Truman in the populous Midwestern 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa that de- 
cided the result 

Minor party candidates came close to 
upsetting the Truman winning m:rgin, 
but polled comparatively few votes. 
Governor J. Strom Thurmond, Presi- 
dential candidate of the States’ Rights 


and 


Democrats, won at least 38 electoral 
votes in four Southern states (South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and 


Louisiana). He polled about 800,000 
popular votes. Henry A. Wallace, the 
Progressive Party candidate, won about 
one million popular votes, but no elec- 
toral votes. 

In the Senate, returns indicated that 
the Democrats will have a 53-to-43 
majority over their opponents in the 
8lst Congress which meets in January. 
This compares to a 51-to-45, Republican 
edge in the present Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
Democratic triumph was even more sig- 
nificant. The Democrats held 186 seats 
to the Republicans’ 245 in the 80th Con- 
gress. The Democrats proceeded to take 
dozens of Republican-held seats and 


§ will have a comfortable majority of the 


#5 seats in the next House. : 


. - 









Democratic National Committee 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 


For the modest farmer’s son from 
Missouri, victory could not have tasted 
sweeter. When he was nominated in 
July, Mr. Truman told the Democratic 
convention, “Senator Barkley and I are 
going to win this election—and make 
the Republicans like it!’ He never 
seemed to lose this confident attitude 
throughout his campaign—the most ex- 
tensive in our political history. 

All the major public opinion polls 
predicted a Dewey victory. Several days 
before the election, President Truman 
referred to these predictions as “sleep- 
ing polls,” designed to lull the people 
into accepting a Dewey victory as a 
foregone conclusion. The Gallup and 
Roper polls, however, accurately pre- 
dicted the results of the 1936, 1940, 
and 1944 elections. 

Mr. Truman did more than win an 
unexpected victory. He also overcame 
what appeared to be an unsurmountable 
handicap. In the past, when control of 
Congress changed hands in off-year elec- 
tions (as it did in 1946), the following 
Presidential election reflected the same 
trend. But the Chief Executive went 
ahead to mark up the fifth straight 
Democratic Presidential victory, despite 
Republican control of Congress. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt won for the 
Democrats in 1932, 1936, 1940, and 
1944. Mr. Truman, elected Vice-Presi- 


dent in 1944, succeeded to the presi- 
dency upon FDR’s death April 12, 1945. 

For Mr. Dewey, the taste of defeat 
was bitter indeed. He lost the 1944 race 
to President Roosevelt. Defying the 
tradition that a defeated candidate rare- 
ly wins on a second try, he took up the 
challenge in 1948. With nearly every- 
one crediting him with victory, he lost 
—and saw his party’s hold on Congress 
crumble with him. 

In the face of every prediction to the 
contrary, how can the Truman victory 
be explained? As the results are com- 
pleted and analyzed, perhaps some sig- 
nificant reasons will appear. Senator J. 
Howard McGrath, Democratic National 
Chairman, gave the pro-Truman anti- 
80th Congress activities of organized 
labor a large share of the credit. 

One independent Republican summed 
it up this way: “The best thing about 
the result, from my viewpoint, is that 
President Truman took the elections 
away from the pollsters and gave them 
back to the people. In 1916 Republican 
Charles Evans Hughes, without waiting 
for the California final returns, went to 
bed on election night thinking he had 
been elected President. I'm afraid Gov- 
ernor Dewey and too many Republicans 
went to bed almost every night for three 
months thinking the Republican nom- 
inee couldn't lose.” 












| NEWS | (Continued) 
THE FAR EAST 


DARK DAYS IN CHINA. A dis- 
astrous defeat was inflicted on the 
Chinese government troops by the 
Communists last week. 
Mukdens the principal city of Man- 
churia, was captured by the Chinese 
Reds after several weeks of fighting. 

This was the worst blow suffered by 
the central government in the long his- 
tory of China’s civil war. The loss of 
Mukden (population 800,000) signifies 
the loss of all Manchuria. 

Manchuria (area 503,143 square 
miles; population 43,000,000) is the 
greatest industrial area in China, con- 
' taining two thirds of her heavy indus- 
try and half her railway mileage. The 
region is the richest in al] East Asia in 
natural resources and food-growing 
capacity. 

The soil of Manchuria is among the 
best in the world. The cultivable area is 
estimated at 70,000,000 acres. The chief 
crops are soy beans, millet, corn, wheat, 
and rice. Another important product is 
lumber. In addition, the land possesses 
great mineral wealth—iron, gold, coal, 
and magnesite. 

What's Behind It: This is the second 
time within a generation that Man- 
churia has been wrested from China. It 
was gobbled up by the Japanese follow- 
ing the phoney “Mukden Incident” on 
‘September 18, 1931. A mysterious ex- 
plosion on the South Manchurian rail- 
way on that day was used by the 
Japanese as an excuse to invade Man- 
churia. They set up a puppet state and 
named it “Manchukuo.” This state was 
just a screen for Japanese domination. 

At the Cairo Conference in 1943, the 
United States and Britain promised the 
return of Manchuria to China. Follow- 
ing the Japanese surrender in 1945, Rus- 
sia and China signed a treaty in which 
the former received vital concessions in 
Manchuria. 

The treaty provided for (a) Soviet 
withdrawal of its troops from Man- 
churia; (b) joint Chinese-Soviet control 
of Manchurian railroads for 30 years; 
(c) a joint Soviet-Chinese naval base at 
Port Arthur; and (d) a free port at 
Dairen. 

In return for these “favors,” Russia 
obligated herself to recognize the Chi- 
nese central government as the only 
legal government in China and pledged 
to support it morally and militarily. 

These pledges, however, were not 
wholeheartedly fulfilled. Instead, the 
Russians stripped Manchuria of its key 
industrial equipment. When they finally 
withdrew their troops, the Russians ar- 
ranged their evacuation in such a 





manner that the Chinese Communists 
could seize not only the territory but 
also large quantities of Japanese arms. 

According to the Tokyo Foreign Of- 
fice, Russia even provided the Chinese 
Reds with Japanese troops trained in the 
use of mechanized weapons and heavy 
artillery. And in the fighting at Mukden, 
the Chinese Reds were aided by Korean 
Communist auxiliaries. 

To round out the picture, China pro- 
duces very little war materials of her 
own, and is dependent upon outside aid. 
This means aid from the U.S. almost 
exclusively. But of the military aid voted 
by Congress last April nothing has yet 
arrived in China. 

The successive military set-backs suf- 
fered by the Chinese government are 
due to many causes. Within the country 
economic life has been disorganized by 
17 years of war and civil war. China is 
plagued by inflation and by considerable 
corruption in high places. 

The government has been trying to 
introduce democratic reforms, check the 
rise of prices, and fight inefficiency in its 
own ranks, while at the same time wage 
a war against Communist aggression. 

So far the government has failed. 

As the New York Herald Tribune 
pointed out recently, “The blame for 
what happened in’ Manchuria can be 
placed on Soviet imperialism, plus the 
diligence of the Chinese Reds, plus the 
errors of the Chinese government.” 


IN THE 48 STATES 


SMOG. Last week dense fog 

shrouded Donora, Pa. Before the 

fog lifted, a mysterious illness had 

stricken more than 400 persons. 
Health officials blamed smog. Smog is 
a mixture of fog and smoke. 

Those stricken were mostly sufterers 
from heart conditions and from respira- 
tory ailments, such as asthma. At least 
20) persons died, 18 of them in a single 
day. Physicians said most of them died 
of heart failture. Their hearts apparently 
could not stand the strain of breathing 
in the dense atmosphere. 

Dr. 1. Hope Alexander, health direc- 
tor of nearby Pittsburgh, said he feared 
an epidemic of pneumonia. He said that 
most of the deaths were among people 
living near a zinc smelter plant. The 
plant was closed as a precautionary 
measure. Spokesmen for the mill said 
they felt that the conditions were not 
caused by fumes from the smelter. 

What’s Behind It: Donora is a com- 
munity of 12,000 in the steel-pro- 
ducing Monongahela River valley near 
Pittsburgh. Smog is an old problem 
in the Pittsburgh area, which has long 
been known for its smoky industrial 
furnaces. 

In the past year the city of Pittsburgh 
has enforced a smoke-control ordinance 
that is said to have considerably re- 
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The Navy Goes Formal: This number 
is the new dress uniform for Waves. 


duced smoke in Pittsbugh. The ordi- 
nance, of course, does not apply to the 
surrounding industrial towns, such as 
Donora. Last week’s disaster may spur 
efforts to extend smoke-control plans 
throughout the Pittsburgh area. 

The Donora tragedy recalled a fatal 
smog that settled over the Meuse valley 
in Belgium in 1930 and was blamed for 
more than 70 deaths. An official report 
said that fumes from burning of coal 
with a high sulphur content produced a 
concentration of sulphuric-acid fumes 
close to the ground. 


DISPLACED NO MORE. A 

dream came true last week for 813 

European displaced persons. 
After long years of waiting these victims 
of Nazi and Communist tyranny arrived 
in New York harbor last week to take up 
a new life in a free country. 

The group is the first of 205,000 
homeless people destined to come to the 
United States in the next two years un- 
der the Displaced Persons Admissions 
Act of 1948. They were brought to the 


shores of their promised land by aa” 


Army transport ship. 
Speaking for the group a young Rt 
sian DP, Victor Fediai, told the wele n 
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crowd of officials, “This is the 


“miracle of our second birth. We are 


horn today the second time in our lives— 
to a new life of freedom, a new life of 
democracy.” : 

Of the 813 DPs, 197 are under sixteen 
years of age (63 of them orphans). 
Poles represented the largest single 
nationality—388; Balts, 214; Czecho- 
slovaks, 53; and the remainder were 
classed as stateless persons. By religion, 
491 are Roman and Greek Catholics, 
161 Jews, 75 Russian and Greek ortho- 
dox, 67 Protestants, and others unknown. 

All these refugees are assured of jobs 
and homes by relatives, friends, or or- 
ganizations in the U. S. 


DDT. Mankind’s life has been a 
running battle for control of the 
earth’s vast and varied family of 
insects. 
For arming man with DDT, one of the 
newest and best weapons in the battle 
against the insect, a Swiss scientist has 
just received the Nobel prize in medi- 
cine. He is Dr. Paul Mueller, 48 

The letters DDT are the initials of 
the drug’s jawbreaking name, dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane. It was first 
produced in 1874 by a German student, 
who thought he had found a new dye. 

In 1939 Dr. Mueller and his staff at 
Geigy Drug Industries, Basle, Switzer- 
land, took another look at DDT. They 
discovered that it was “sudden death” 
to many insects. That very year DDT 
helped save the Swiss potato crop from 
the Colorado potato beetle. 

U.S. researchers quickly saw that 
DDT was more than a new farm insecti- 
cide. They turned out the drug in vast 
quantities, to kill insect carriers of such 
diseases as typhus, malaria, and spotted 
fever. The drug is credited with saving 
hundreds of thousands of lives during 
and since World War II. 

The prize, to be awarded December 
10 in Stockholm, will be worth about 
$44,000. Nobel prizes are awarded an- 
nually for valuable contributions to the 
“good of humanity.” The Swedish in- 
ventor of dynamite, Alfred Nobel, pro- 
vided in his will that the interest on his 
$9,000,000 estate should be used in this 
way. 

eee 


COMMON ENEMY. One of 
DDT’s latest achievements has 
been in Greece. 
There the Greek government and the 
Greek rebels in the north jointly cooper- 
ated with the United Nations World 
Health Organization to fight a common 
enemy: malaria. 
Twenty-two DDT-spraying planes, 
plus WHO ground teams, have suc- 
teeded in reducing Greece’s annual 





mala ia cases from 1,000,000 to 50,000. 
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w ide World 
A three-gallon gasoline can is hoisted aloft from a speeding jeep to plane in 


| and Bill Barris are trying to set a world’s air endurance 


Fifty refueling pick-ups are made daily at Palm Springs, Calif., Municipal 
Airport to keep pilots fed and plane aloft. Men hope to stay up until Dec. 7. 


The red-crossed WHO planes, ignor- 
ing the Greek civil war about them, 
swooped low into mountain valleys to 
kill malaria-bearing mosquitoes with 
DDT. Planes were able to spray 17 acres 
a minute. 

Malaria, which used to strike one out 
of every seven Greeks, is temporarily 
under control in Greece. But neighbor- 
ing Balkan countries are infested with 
malarial mosquitoes. Unless these na- 
tions can agree on long-range mosquito 
control, WHO officials say, the disease 
may cut loose again. 


THE AMERICAS 


REVOLT IN PERU. Peru’s brief 
“experiment in democracy” has 
ended with the rise of a new 
“strong man.” 
In 1945 Peru held its first free elections 
in many years. Jose Luis Bustamante 


was named president. He was backed 


by the leftist APRA party and other 
liberal and moderate groups. 

Bustamante promptly ran into trouble. 
Conservative Senators refused to attend 
Congress, so that Congress couldn't or- 
ganize. Bustamante had to rule without 
the legislature. He refused to work with 
either APRA or the rightists. 

In the past five months his govern- 





ment put down two uprisings. An army 
garrison rebelled in June. Last month 
APRA members allegedly led a second 
rebellion. Bustamante outlawed APRA. 
Soon afterward another rightist army 
uprising broke out. Apparently without 
firing a shot, the army group seized 
power after three days of turmoil. 

Bustamante left for Argentina. Gen- 
eral Manuel Odria, leader of the revolt, 
became provisional president. Odria, a 
war hero, was formerly in Bustamante’s 
cabinet. He resigned in June because at 
that time Bustamante refused to outlaw 
APRA. 


What’s Behind It: Most of the people 
of Peru are Indian or of Indian blood. 
At least half are illiterate. The rather 
small group of people of Spanish de- 
scent have usually controlled the gov- 
ernment. As in many Latin American 
countries, the army holds the real power. 

Peru has gone through a long succes- 
sion of revolutions and presidential dic- 
tatorships, usually by army leaders. But 
Peru, unlike most other Latine\merican 
nations, also has a strong party of the 
left, APRA, which has urged social 
reforms, especially in behalf of the In- 
dians. APRA is anti-Communist, but is 
accused by its enemies of favoring com- 
munistic policies. 












OUR months have passed since 
Little Dictator Tito declared his 
independence of Big Dictator 
Stalin. And, surprisingly enough, the 
little dictator is still intact, and more 
popular than ever with the Yugoslavs. 

For many years Josip Broz (“Tito”) 
had been Uncle Joe Stalin’s favorite 
“nephew.” It was Generalissimo Stalin 
who put Marshal Tito in the saddle in 
Yugoslavia. It was the Generalissimo 
who gave the Marshal his first uniform, 
which was flown by special plane from 
Moscow to Belgrade. (Since then Tito 
has had 60 more uniforms made for 
himself and has spangled each of them 
with a chestful of medals.) 

But such is the ingratitude of dic- 
tators. Today the pictures of Stalin in 
Yugoslavia have been replaced by 
larger pictures of Tito. To be pro-Stalin 
in Tito’s land is as dangerous as to be 
pro-Tito in any part of Stalin’s vast 
empire.- The “comrades” have fallen 
out. 

It was with amazement (and amuse- 
ment) that the non-Communist world 
learned of this “family squabble” last 
June 28. The myth that all was solid 
behind the Iron Curtain was shattered 
by a blast from the Cominform (the 
revived and re-streamlined Communist 
International). 


Tito Refuses to Repent 

The Cominform, mouthpiece of Boss 
Stalin, accused Tito of the highest of 
Communist sins—straying from the 
“party line.” The specific char ges, 
clothed in Communistic “gobbledy- 
gook,” accused Tito and his henchmen 
of spying on Soviet agents sent to Yugo- 
slavia; secretly “slandering” the Soviet 
Union; failing to “liquidate capitalist 
elements”; flirting with “imperialistic 
states” (meaning the Western powers), 
etc. All told, 3,000 words and most of 
them uncomplimentary. Tito was 
ordered to repent or else. . . . 

But Tito did not repent. Instead 
he let go with a 5,000-word “rebuttal,” 
counter-accusing his accusers. It was 
a case of the kettle calling the pot 
black. The Soviet charges, he declared, 
were “slanders” and “fabrications.” The 
Soviet intelligence service had “ruth- 
lessly tried” to enlist Yugoslavs for 
spying on their own country. The 
Soviet press was “guilty of distortion.” 
And more and more of the same. 

All this was unprecedented. No one 
behind the Iron Curtain ever before 
dared to defy Stalin openly, and lived 
to tell about it. To be sure, there is 
always the possibility that some hired 
assassin midy “liquidate” Tito with the 
same violence that ended the lives of 
Trotsky, Bukharin, Zinoviev, and un- 
told thousands of Stalin’s other political 
opponents. But, for the time being, 
Tito is still very much alive and still 


in power. 






















































Young Yugoslavs work on “Youth Railroad’ now under con 
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What’s more, he is backed by the 
Yugoslav Communist party, his Army, 
and the OZNA —the Yugoslav secret 
police which is patterned after the 
Soviet NKVD. And, in true NKVD 
fashion, the OZNA is now ruthlessly 
purging and “liquidating” all those sus- 
pected of favoring Stalin over Tito. 

Stalin struck back by ordering the 
other Soviet satellites to cease all trade 
with Yugoslavia. Romania has stopped 
sending oil. Navigation on the Danube 
is partially paralyzed. In effect, a pan- 
Communist economic blockade has 
been imposed on the disobedient 
Yugoslavs. 

However, it would be a grievous mis- 
take to assume that Tito has abandoned 
all Communist ideas. He may be brave, 
but he is also cautious. He still hopes 
to patch up the rift with Stalin. Ac- 
cordingly, he has held out the olive 
branch by professing his undying 
“friendship” for the Soviet Union. 
The entire controversy boils down 









to a simple issue. Who is to be boss 
of Yugoslavia—Tito or Stalin? In a dic 
tatorship there can ‘be only one dic 
tator. The rest are his henchmen. The 
unpardonable “sin” committed by Tito 
was to behave as if he, and not Stalin, 
were the top man in Yugoslavia. This 
was too much for Uncle Joe. Tito was 
too “independent” and “nationalistic.” 
In a word the Generalissimo felt that 
the Marshal was getting too big for his 
breeches. 

The country which is the political 
football between Joe and Josip covers 
an area twice the size of Pennsylvania 
(95,558 square miles) and has a pop- 
ulation estimated at 15,000,000. 

Agriculture is the main industry, with 
7 per cent of the land under cultiva- 
tion. Of the remainder 31 per cent i 
forest—chiefly beech, oak and fir. About 
four fifths of the population engages i 
farming. The principal crops are wheal 





corn and sugar beets. Manufactures afey 


limited for the most part to consu 
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es . The country is Europe’s largest 
producer of copper. Other important 


F ‘minerals are coal, iron, and chrome-ore. 


For over a quarter of a century the 
hottest spot politically in the boiling 
Balkans has been Yugoslavia. She has 
been called the fuse to the European 
powder keg. It was here that World 
War I started with the assassination 
of the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand on June 28, 1914. It was here that 
the armies of a half-dozen countries 
fought in World War II. 

Yugoslavia is a crazy-quilt creation 
sewed together by the “tailors” of the 
Versailles Treaty at the end of World 
War I. The “patches” consist of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Croatia, Slovenia, Dal- 
matia, Voyvodina, Bosnia, and Herzogo- 
vina (see map). The first two were 
independent kingdoms, while the rest 
were former provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

Following the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary in 1918, the six provinces, 
together with the independent state 
of Montenegro, voted to unite with 
Serbia. (Serbia had gained independ- 


© ence from the Turks under the Treaty 


of Berlin in 1878.) Together they 
formed the largest Balkan country — 
the “Kingdom of the South Slavs.” The 
new state came into existence on 
December 1, 1918. 

There were, however, too many in- 
ternal stresses in this artificial kingdom. 
The mixture of South Slavs did not jell. 
Despite their common origin and racial 
kinship, there were distinct cultural 


THE SATELLITE 
WHO TALKED BACK 


Dorman H. Smith in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Uncle Joe Stalin’s Charlie McCarthy 
Spills the Beans 











differences among the peoples of Yugo- 
slavia. The Croats and’ Slovenes were 
Christianized from Rome, the Serbs 
from Constantinople. The Croats and 
Slovenes are, consequently, Roman 
Catholics, while the Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox. Then again, although a Croat 
can understand every word a Serb says, 
he cannot understand a word he writes. 
The Croats use the Latin alphabet and 
Serbs the Cyrillic, similar to Russian 
characters. There are also a half-million 
Moslems in Yugoslavia. 

The inter-war period was marked by 
domestic strife. The Croats were clam- 
oring for autonomy. The _ other 
minorities also chafed under the pre- 
dominantly Serbian rule. In 1934 Croat 
terrorists assassinated King Alexander I. 

After the outbreak of World War II 
Yugoslavia found herself hemmed in 
on all sides by German and Italian 
armies. The regent, Prince Paul» gave 
in to Nazi pressure, and on March 25, 
1941, signed a pact which made the 
country an active member of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. 

A popular uprising, two days later, 
overthrew the government. Prince Paul 
fled the country. The 18-year-old King 
Peter ascended the throne, and a new 
cabinet was formed, representing all 
parties and races in the nation. On April 
6 Nazi troops poured into Yugoslavia. 
Following 21 days of fierce fighting, the 
Yugoslav armies were overpowered. 

Inside occupied Yugoslavia, a strong 
resistance movement developed. The 
first to launch the fight against the Nazi 
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oppressors were the Chetniks, patriot 
guerrillas, led by a Yugoslav officer, 
General Draja Mikhailovich. 

Later, after Hitler’s attack on Russia, 
a Communist resistance group was 
formed, the Partisans, under Tito. 

The Partisans had the support .of 
Soviet Russia. They were opposed to 
Mikhailovich because he was anti-Com- 
munist. Before long, armed outbreaks 
occurred between the rival forces. 

Stalin succeeded in persuading the 
Western Allies to switch their support 
to Tito. Mikhailovich was pushed out 
of the picture. 

In October, 1944, the Russian army 
liberated Yugoslavia and cleared the 
Germans out. The Partisans took over 
control of the country, and Tito was 
installed as dictator. 

An election was held in November, 
1945, for a new legislature. The legisla- 
ture abolished the monarchy, pro- 
claimed Yugoslavia a republic, and 
named Tito as prime minister. In 1946 
General Mikhailovich was tried in a 
Tito-controlled court and sentenced to 
death. The trial was. denounced by 
Western liberals as “judicial murder.” 

During the four years that Tito has 
been in power, he has transformed 
Yugoslavia into 4 despotic dictatorship— 
closely following the Soviet model. He 
has mercilessly stamped out all oppo- 
sition and denied the oppressed Yugo- 
slav people any of the Four Freedoms. 
The mere fact that he is now in Stalin’s 
“dog-house,” Western observers believe, 
does not make Tito a democrat. 






































Map drawn by Eva Mizerek 


Under 1946 peace treaty Yugoslavia won Italian Venezia Giulia (upper left). 




















What Future for 


Our Merchant Marine? 


' G@PHE U. S. Merchant Marine is one 

Te veteran that is having a hard 

time getting readjusted to civilian 
life. 

We have the biggest, safest, best- 
paid merchant marine in the world. 
Partly for that very reason, our ships 
are the most expensive to build and 
run. 

As other nations rebuild their war- 
shattered merchant fleets, competition 
is getting keen. For the first time since 
1942, American ships are hauling less 
than half of American trade. Earnings 
of U. S. shipping lines have fallen far 
below last year. 

At the end of Wortd War II the 
United States had about 5,400 cargo- 
carrying vessels—more than all the rest 
of the world put together. Todav only 
about 1,700 are in active operation. 
The number of ships in the U. S. 
coastal trade is reported to have shrunk 
from 468 in 1939 to 206 in 1948. 
American shipbuilding is in a sorry 
state. Only 27 cargo ships (mostly oil 
tankers) were under construction as 
of October 1, 1948. 

At the American Merchant Marine 
Conference last month, both Arthur M. 
Tode, honorary president of the Pro- 
peller Club, an organization of the mari- 
time industry, and Joseph Curran, pres- 
ident of the National Maritime Union, 
called the maritime field a “very sick” 
industry. 


A nation’s merchant marine is the 


total of its commercial vessels, both pri- 
vately-owned and government-owned. 

The American Merchant Marine has 
a long and honorable history that be- 
gins back in colonial times. Until re- 
cent years, however, our commercial 
shipping was small compared to Great 
Britain’s. Before World War I, U. S. 
ships carried only a tenth of American 
trade. We built many ships during the 
first World War. But after the war the 
shipping industry went into a decline 
again. In 1939 only 29 per cent of 
American overseas trade was moving 
in American ships. The maritime indus- 
try hopes that experience won't be re- 
peated. 

What’s happened to our great war- 
time merchant navy? 

(1) About 100 vessels owned by 
U. S. companies are operating under 
foreign flags. Most of them are regis- 
tered in Panama and Honduras. Costs 
are lower because of lower wages and 
safety standards. 

(2) The U. S. Maritime 
sion, custodian of government-owned 
merchant shipping, sold 1,159 ships to 
foreign countries by authority of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 

(3) The Government has taken out 
of service, but is keeping in repair for 
possible later use, about 1,700 ships. 
Eventually this “mothball fleet” will 
consist of about 2,000 vessels. 


Commis- 


Is our merchant navy a costly luxury 














War Shipping Administration phote 
American merchant seaman at work. 


we can do without—or a necessity to be 
preserved at any cost? 

Last year an advisory committee of 
businessmen was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to develop a program for 
the peacetime merchant marine. The 
committee declared that our national 
defense requires a large merchant ma- 
rine. We might not have time to build 
a cargo fleet in case of another war. 

The committee recommended con- 
struction, by private shipbuilders, with 
a 50 per cent Federal subsidy, of 46 
passenger ships and a number of the 
most modern freighters and tankers. 

During its 1948 session Congress ap- 
propriated $94,000,000 for subsidizing 
ship construction. This program has had 
little effect. The Maritime Commission 
is allowing only about 30 per cent sub- 
sidies, and shipbuilders do not believe 
this is enough. 





World Trade 


(Continued from page 8) 


fair play” for international trading. 
ITO members among other 
things, to negotiate with each other 
with the aim of lowering trade barriers. 
They agree not to set up new trade 
barriers. 

(8) The Charter allows many excep- 
tions to these rules. because of the 
special problems of some countries. 

What happens if a member-nation 
breaks the rules? 

ITO may authorize other members to 
bar the violator from the lower tariff 
rates and other privileges enjoyed by 
members in good standing. 

The ITO Charter is not vet in ef- 
fect. It will go into effect when it is 
‘st tee (formally approved) by a 


agree, 


majority of the nations which signed. 
A majority would be 27 nations. If 27 
nations have not ratified by April, 1949, 
the procedure changes. As soon after 
April, 1949, as 20 nations ratify the 
Charter, it takes effect for those 20 na- 
tions. If the Charter is not in effect by 
October, 1949, those nations which 
have ratified will meet to decide what to 
do next. In the meantime ITO is a tem- 
porary organization governed by an 
“interim commission.” 

The United Nations reports that no 
nation has yet ratified ITO. A number 
of governments are expected to act 
during the coming winter and spring. 

Many signers of the ITO Charter are 
waiting to see what the United States 
will do, for the United States is today 
the world’s chief trading nation. The 
next session of Congress will probably 


be asked to approve the Charter, says 
the U. S. State Department. 

It has not yet been decided whether 
Congress can adopt the Charter as a 
joint resolution or whether the Charter 
must be submitted as a treaty. A joint 
resolution is passed by a simple major- 
ity vote in each house of Congress. A 
treaty is ratified by vote of two thirds 
of the Senate. 

There wil] probably be a lively de- 
bate ‘in Congress when the President 
submits the Charter for approval. 
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The U. S. State Department saysij 
“The Charter . . . is not wholly sati#) 
factory to any country. . . . But ne 















before in the history of the world hav 
so many nations reached agree 
over so wide a range of principle 
their economic relations. . . . They hav 
laid a foundation we can build on.” 
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EVERYTHING NEW BUT THE ALPHABET... 


On the new Royal Portable! 
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THIS IS NEW! . 


Your thumb can’t miss with this new SPEED 
Spacer. It’s scientifically placed—built 
right in the frame—to keep you from mak- 
ing spacing errors! Only on the new Royal 
Portable will you find this up-to-the-min- 










ute improvement! 





THIS IS NEW! THIS IS NEW! 
Never before, keys like this! Fincer-FLow Keys— 
designed to cradle your finger tips! This exclusive 








Style design with new Beauty! Graceful lines! Two- 


, ‘ tone, non-glare finish! Touches of gleaming chrome! 
Royal feature gives greater clearance between rows 


7 And your Royal Portable has the ruggedness to take 
of keys. Along with the fully standard “office type- 


a ; years of hard usage. 
writer” keyboard, it makes typing easier, faster, 


more accurate! 





THIS IS NEW! 


Royal’s Raprp Rippon CHANGER removes the 


vork from this chore. Just flip this handy de- 


vice down and up—and the fresh ribbon settles 
m its saddle. Good-by fuss! Good-by muss! 
You'll welcome the Raprp Rippon CHanceEr! 





All this... plus “Magic” Margin! . 


\ll these wonderful new features team up with the fa- 


<i bt 
mous ‘Magic’? Margin—the exclusive Royal margin ~ Qa@aeO - 


setter which sets your margin in a twinkling with just a 


flick of the finger! 
And there are even more features! See the new Royal OVA, Orta eC 


Portable at your Royal dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
















own one. Available in two models: Quiet De Luxe and The World’s First Truly Modern 
Arrow. Portable Typewriter 
‘Magic™ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Made by the world's largest ‘manufacturer of typewriters. 






STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEF CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. WORLD TRADE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 6. Total 36. 


a. The chief export of most Latin 
American nations is 
—1. raw materials 
— 2. manufactured goods 
—3. steel 
. The volume of goods moving in 
world trade now is 
—1. about 50 per cent more 
than before the war 
slightly less than before the 
war 
about 50 per cent less than 
before the war 


ms 4 
poe. 5 


Two important pre-war trading 
nations with very little world 
trade today are 
—1. Germany and Britain 
—2. Russia and France 
—8. Japan and Germany 
. A purpose of the U. S. recipro- 
cal-trade program is 
— 1. to increase U. S. trade 
—_2. to maintain high tariffs 
—_3. to reduce the amount of 
essential materials going 
abroad 
The General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT) is 
—1. aU. S. law to stimulate ex- 
ports 
—2. a charter signed by 53 na- 
tions in Havana, Cuba, last 
winter 
—-3. a program to reduce trade 
barriers, agreed upon by 


23 nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, last year 
The proposed International 
Trade Organization is 
. a U. N. body assigned to 
reduce trade barriers 
. an organization of private 
American traders 
3. a branch of ERP intended 
to stimulate European 
trade 
My score 


ll. HELP FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if the statement is true, according to 
facts quoted in the debate; “F” if the 
statement is false; or “O” if the state- 
ment is a matter of opinion. Each 
counts 4. Total 36. 


—1. Income trom state taxes has in- 

creased since 1940 

. No states help finance parochial 
schools 

. There is a continuing shortage 
of trained teachers in our schools 

. More than one million young 
men were rejected by the armed 
forces in World War II because 
of inadequate education 

. Federal grants have been made 
for school lunches and other ed- 
ucational purposes 

. The cost of education is too high 

. Illiteracy has been completely 
eliminated in the United States 

. Federal control of education is 
recognized by our Constitutional 
system 

. The Taft Bill is the best method 
for solving the problem of fed- 
eral aid to education 


My score 


Ill. YUGOSLAVIA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 28. 


a. Yugoslavia was created after 
1. World War I 
2. the Napoleonic Wars 
3. the fall of the Roman Em- 

pire 

4. World War II 

. All of the following are na- 
tional groups represented in 
Yugoslavia, except 
1. Croats 3. Serbs 
2. Slovenes 4. Balts 

. The percentage of land under 
cultivation in Yugoslavia is 
a 8. 82 
2. 57 4. 99 

. The principal crops in Yugo- 
slavia are - 


1. wheat, corn, and sugar beets 
2. rice, barley, and ‘falfa 
8. bananas, pineapples, 
citrus fruits 

4. tobacco, corn, and indige 

. The country which 
Yugoslavia early in 
War II was 
1. Russia 
2. Germany 
The Communist _ resistance 
group in Yugoslavia during 
World War II was called the 
1. Chetniks 3. Partisans 
2. Stalinists 4. Titoists 

. A Yugoslav guerrilla leader 
whose forces were independent 
of Tito’s was 

1. Josip Broz 3. Mikhailovich 
2. Dimitroff 4. Vladimir Ulvanov 


and 


invaded 
World 


3. Italy 
4, France 


My score My total score____ 


My name 
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customs union. In the sense used in 
the article, customs refers to the taxes 
levied by a country on goods entering or 
leaving the country. A customs union is 
am agreement between two or more na- 
tions to abolish all customs duties on one 
another’s goo:!s. and to adopt the same 


scale of customs duties on the goods of 
all nations not belonging to the customs 
union. 

national income is the total amount of 
goods and services received by all the 
people of a country. Usually this is meas- 
ured in terms of money values received 
per year. Our national income is higher 
now than it was before the war. 

specialized agency: A United Nations 
international body created for a special 


purpose is called a specialized agency. 
The International Trade Organization 
(ITO) and the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) are specialized agencies. 

barter—A noun. Barter is the trading 
of one kind of goods or products di- 
rectly for another without the use of 
money or other forms of exchange. It 
would be barter to trade a baseball for 


boxing gloves. Bilateral trade agreements § 


are a sort of international barter. 
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© Our country is divided into 113,000 
school districts. Almost 400,000 men and 
women serve on the school boards of the 
United States. Our schools are controlled 
by these boards and by the governments 
of the 48 states. This local independence 
“im education is one of our firmest tradi- 
tions under the Constitution. 
Yet, more than one hundred years 
ago, the Federal Government began to 
help the states with “land grants” for 


'~ higher education. At least half a billion 


dollars has been spent for this purpose. 
Federal financial aid has been urged 
for the public schools. For certain spe- 
cial purposes, like vocational education, 
grants have often been. made to the 
states. Congress has considered many 
broader school «id bills over the years, 
bat antil recently none of them has ever 
been reported favorably by Congres- 
sional committees. 

In April, 1948, the Senate passed a 
Federal aid bill sponsored by Sen. Robert 
A. Taft. This bill called for a yearly ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000. To help 
Poorer states the Federal Government 
would provide enough so that a mini- 
mum of $50 would be spent for every 
pupil every year. No state would get 
less than $5 for each pupil. 

Under the Taft bill the few states that 
help support private and _ parochial 
schools would get Federal funds for 
these pupils. But in the other states 
where such schools are not supported, 
these pupils would not be included. 

The House of Representatives did not 
vote on the bill in the 80th Congress. 
The fight will be renewed in 1949. 


YES! 


A HIGH level of education, it is gen- 
erally agreed, is vital to democracy. and 
to a peaceful world society. Toward this 
end a good public school system in all 
sections of the country is clearly es- 
sential. 

Our schools today do not measure up 
to the high standards we have set for 
them. Millions of American children are 
not going to school at all or attend for 
only short terms. More than four mil- 
lions of school age will get no schooling 
this year. Many wil] attend school for 
five or six months instead of the usual 
ten-month school year. Some towns 
have no high schools. 

American children are handicapped 
by a long-range teacher shortage. Dur- 
img and since the war, almost half of 
America’s teachers left the school sys- 
tems. Today, more than 100,000 emer- 
gency teachers without proper training 
are in charge of American classrooms. 
Teachers, particularly men teachers, are 
hard to find, and 75,000 teaching jobs 
are going begging! 

Too many American children study in 





Should the Federal Government 
aid public schools through 
locally administered grants 

to the states? 


ancient and unsanitary school build- 
ings. Wartime shortages and high prices 
have postponed needed repairs and new 
construction. Poor light for study is 
typical of old buildings. Crowded class- 
rooms have become the rule, and indi- 
vidual attention must be forgotten. 
When 40 to 60 children crowd each 
classroom their education suffers. 

The one-room school is part of this 
picture. Without central heat, plumbing 
or good ventilation, eight grades cluster 
around a single teacher. About two mil- 
lion children struggle with the three 
“R’s” in schools like this. 

A few simple figures highlight the 
weaknesses of our schools today. There 
are almost 3,000,000 people in this na- 
tion over 14 years of age who can- 
not read or write. In four Southern 
states one third of the adult population 
had less than five years’ schooling. 
More than one million young men were 
rejected by the armed forces because 
they did not have the equivalent of a 
fourth grade education. More than one 
third of these men used “X” as a signa- 
ture. The number rejected because of 
illiteracy equalled twice the number 
sent to the Mediterranean and Pacific 
theatres combined. 


States Alone Cannot Do Job 


The schools face an even greater 
problem in the years just ahead. During 
and since World War II an increased 
birth-rate has added extra millions of 
babies to the population. These children 
are just beginning to swamp the lower 
grades. Extra millions of students must 
be housed and taught in the next ten 
years. 

These facts prove that our schools 
need help now, and need it badly. Al- 
though money alone will not raise our 
school] standards, only money can re- 
pair old buildings and build new ones; 
only money can raise teachers’ salaries. 
As long as the average pay for teaching 
remains at $2,200 yearly, few young 
people wil] rush into the profession. 

Our schools are inadequate. They 
need money aid quickly.- Yet our cities 
and towns, and even our states, cannot 
pay much more for education. Locali- 





Help for 
Our 


Schools 


ties where schools are poorest have al- 
ready scraped the bottom of the barrel. 
Where people are poor, state revenue 
from taxes is low. Although such states 
spent a larger proportion of their in- 
come for their schools, they cannot even 
approach the school systems of more 
prosperous states. 

The Federal Government must share 
with the states the cost of our public 
schools today, because the education of 
America’s children is a national con- 
cern. The United States must provide 
more nearly equal opportunity for 
young citizens. Today, the nation’s fif- 
teen poorest states, with only eight per 
cent of the national income, include 32 
per cent of the nation’s children. 

Millions -of Americans move from 
state to state, carrying ‘their illiteracy 
with them. This means that more pros- 
perous states have a direct interest in 
educational opportunities in poorer 
states. 

Since 1785 the United States has 
recognized that public education is 
partly a national responsibility. Already 
Congress has passed at least 160 Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education laws. These are for 
many diverse purposes, such as school 
lunches. Often states match Federal 
grants dollar for dollar. Last year 
Uncle Sam appropriated nearly three 
billion dollars for educational purposes. 
Two-thirds of this was for education 
and training of veterans. 

If Federal air is locally administered. 
we can be confident that control over 
our schools will remain in the states. 
History tells us that Federal control 
follows Federal funds only when such 
control is authorized by law. 

Federal aid will provide more nearly 
equa] opportunity for America’s child- 
ren. It will raise school standards 
throughout the nation. It will restore 
dignity to the teaching profession. A 
famous educator once remarked: “If 
you do not improve the schools, you 
must enlarge the p~isons.” Federal aid 


will bring our schoois badly needed im- 4 


provement. Z 
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Graphic Associates for Public Affairs 


Map-chart shows amount spent yearly for each pupil. The 


states with figures 


(1947) show typical 


wide _ variations. 


Seventeen states have separate Negro and white schools. 


NO! 


Everyone “believes” in education. 
Yet good education means different 
things to different people, and the 
people who support the schools should 
have the right to determine what and 
how they should be taught. 

The length of time spent in a school 
building doesn’t really tell much about 
the quality of an education. Nor is the 
money spent for schooling an accurate 
yardstick. Even literacy is not a final 
test, because the person who can read 
and write, but cannot think for himself, 
is not well educated. 

For more than 70 years the cost of 
our education has been steadily rising. 
It is time to call a halt to the mush- 
rooming of non-essential expenditures. 
Public school buildings have become 
more elaborate and often are far more 
palatial than any other buildings in the 
community. The number of non-teach- 
ing administrators in the schools is al- 
most incredible, and their high salar- 
ies are often unnecessary. The cost to 
the taxpayer is already too high. 

Too often we assume that a substan- 
tial school fund guarantees good educa- 
tion. This is a misleading half truth. 

Many Southern communities pay 
smaller salaries for their teachers than 
those in Northeastern and Far West- 
ern states. Yet we must allow for dif- 
ferent living standards and costs in 
various regions. On $1200 a year a 
teacher in New York or Los Angeles 
could barely exist, but this salary means 
a fair living in some small towns. 

Figures on the length of time pupils 
spend in school are also misleading. In 





day and a long school term help keep 
children off the streets and out of 
trouble. Costly extra-curricular activi- 
ties and school study periods may be at- 
tractive to children, but they do not 
guarantee better schooling. In smaller 
communities children spend less time 
in school and more time working at 
home or on the farm. The home training 
they get is as much a part of their educa- 
tion as the time they spend in school. 

Federal aid to education is a matter 
of dollars and cents. It would impose an 
additional] burden on the already hard- 
pressed Federal] taxpayer. There is in- 
creasing evidence that the individual 
states are in a far better position than 
the Federal Government to spend 
money for education. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
Department of Commerce figures show, 
per capita incomes of people in the 
poorer states have risen more rapidly 
than those in the wealthier states of the 
Northeast and Far West. As this trend 
continues, all states will be able to 
provide educational facilities on a more 
equa] basis. Thus it is becoming less 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to be concerned about giving educa- 
tional aid to the poorer states. 

There are other reasons, too, why the 
financial burden of education rests eas- 
ier on state shoulders. In most states, 
revenues have increased substantially 
because of increased production during 
and since the war. No state for several 
years has spent or is now spending as 
great a perceswtage of its income on 
education as it did in 1940. Action by 
citizens can remedy this by demanding 
more money for schools from their state 
governments. 

State debts have been going down 
in recent years, while the national debt 
reached an all-time high during the war. 





With the gigantic expenses of 
aid and defense draining the U. S. 


Treasury, it seems thoroughly unwise to 


appropriate Federal funds for educa- 
tion, when the states can make more 
available themselves. 

Today more than two thirds of the 
states_are operating with surpluses in 
their treasuries. To pay for better 
schools, some states can increase prop- 
erty and other taxes. Congress could 
help out, too, by returning to the states 


some taxing privileges now held by the” 


Federal Government. 

If Federal aid is limited to public. 
schools, private and parochial school 
students will not benefit. Yet their 
education is also a public concern. 
Parents of church school children feel 
that it is unjust to tax them for the 
support of public schools unless the 
parochial schools participate in the 
receipt of funds. On the other hand, if 
Federal aid is extended to all schools, 
states that do not now help finance pri- 
vate and parochial schools will protest. 
Here, again, when control and finane- 
ing is left to the states, this conflict does 
not arise, because it is settled by local 
public opinion. 

Federal control will soon follow Fed- 
eral aid. This is the lesson of all types of 
Federal aid in our history. Washington 
officials will inevitably set standards 
which they wish to enforce upon local 
schoo] systems as a condition of receiv- 
ing Federal aid. A great bureaucracy of 
Government inspectors and educational 
theorizers will grow up, unfamiliar with 
the needs of varying communities. 

The school systems of the United 
States should be supported and con- 
trolled by the states and only by the 
states. Neither Federal aid, Federal con- 
trol, nor Federal red-tape will correct 
the weaknesses of American education. 
Only the people in local committees can 
really improve our schools. 


MORE MATERIAL ... , 


. . on Federal aid to education can 
be found in your teacher’s edition of 
this magazine for October 27, in addi- 
tion to the following: 

PAMPHLET: Should We Have Fed- 
eral Aid for Education? (Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand, Vol. Ll, 
No. 13, Oct. 3, 48). Northwestern 
University Radio Dep’t, Evanston, IIL, 
10 cents. 

MAGAZINES: “We Are Cheating Our 
Children,” O. R. Ewing, The American 
Magazine, Feb. 48. “Should Federal 
Aid Be Extended to Public School Sys- 
tems?” McGinty and Thompson, 
Forum, July °47. “The Engine of 
Democracy,” J. B. Conant, National 
Education Assn. Journal, May ’48. \ 

. U.S. Chamber of Commerce Educa- 
tion Department (Washington, D. C.) 
also has publications on this topie. 
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Other Worlds Than Ours 


By Catharine E. Barry 





Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


children parade like drum ma- 

jors around their parent the Sun. 
These children, our earth included, 
are the known planets. They are called 
the major members of the solar family. 

In early times only five planets 
were known. These were the naked-eye 
planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
an? Saturn. They were thought to be 
wandering stars that moved against a 
background of fixed ones. The Greek 
word planet means “wanderer.” 

After the telescope was invented in 
1609 by Galileo, the wandering stars 
were found to be worlds similar to our 
own earth. After that, the remaining 
known planets, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto, were discovered at the rate of 
approximately one every one hundred 


To picture the size of our solar sys- 
tem draw this diagram on the ground. 
Place a dot to represent the Sun. Now 
make a mark 2% inches away from it 
to indicate the position of Mercury, the 
nearest planet to the Sun. At 4% inches 
from the Sun make a mark for Venus; 
at 6 inches, a mark for our own earth. 
Mars would be 9 inches from the Sun; 
Jupiter 2% feet; Saturn 4% feet; Uranus 
9% feet; Neptune 15 feet; and Pluto 
would be a good 20 feet away from 
the Sun. 

The actual vastness of our solar sys- 
tem is beyond imagination. For ex- 
ample, Pluto, the outermost planet, is 
$,666,000,000 miles away from the Sun. 


OUR PLANET NEIGHBORS 


Let’s discuss some of the interesting 
facts about our neighbors. 

Mercury, the hottest and coldest 
planet, stays close to the Sun—a mere 
$6.000,000 miles. But it is hard to 
see. Most of the time it is hidden in 
the glare of the Sun. It appears like 
a faint orange star when it is visible. 

Mercury is the smallest planet—only 
$,000 miles in diameter. It was named 
for the messenger of the gods because 
it moves so fast in its orbit. Its day 
and year are of equal length. It rotates 
on its axis at the same rate of speed 
(88 days) that it revolves around the 
Sun. This means that it always holds 
the same face toward the Sun. The 
heat of its eternally bright side could 
melt lead or tin. The side never seeing 





Next week Miss Barry will write about the 
other planets — Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and Pluto. 





the light of the Sun is cold enough to 
freeze the gases in the air. Under such 
conditions life such as we know could 
not exist there. 

Venus is named for the Goddess of 
Beauty and Love. Venus and the 
earth have slightly different diameters. 
Venus’ diameter is 7,575 miles, and 
Earth’s 7,819 miles. Venus comes 
closer to Earth than any other planet, 
at times creeping to within 26 million 
miles of us. 

Venus is the third brightest object in 
the sky. Except for an occasional 
comet, only the Sun and Moon can out- 
shine her. At her best she is 15 times 
as bright as Sirius, the brightest star 
known. 

Venus spends almost nine months of 
the year in our sky picture. Half the 
time she is visible in the east as a morn- 
ing star, and half the time in the west 
as an evening star. 

A good pair of binoculars will reveal 
the phases of Venus but the most 
powerful telescopes cannot penetrate 
the heavy cloud-like atmosphere that 
surrounds her. We have never seen her 
surface, 

In the atmosphere of Venus carbon 
dioxide has been noted. This might 
seem to indicate some form of life there. 
But what kind can exist without water 
and free oxygen—which Venus lacks? 
None which we know. ; 

If people lived there they would be 
unable to see through the dense at- 
mosphere and would know nothing of 
the Sun, Moon, planets and the stars. 

Venus takes 225 days to move once 


around the Sun. Her rotation may take 
two weeks of our time or perhaps a 
month. We have no way of being sure 
about her rotation since we can see no 
surface markings. 


The November Sky 


This month the sky seems filled with 
brighter stars and more vividly shows 
the red, green, blue and orange ones. 

Jupiter is still the evening star. It 
is well past the meridian at sunset and 
sets a few hours later. Antares, a red 
star, is just to the west of it. Borrow a 
pair of binoculars and observe these 
gems of the night. Can you see any 
of the satellites that swing in their re- 
spective orbits around Jupiter? 

Saturn does not rise until midnight. 
It is still in the constellation Leo and a 
little east of the star Regulus. 

Have you been reviewing the circum- 
polar stars? Locate Cassiopeia. From 
the east side of this W-shaped figure 
and dropping down toward the horizon 
is a faint line of stars ending at the 
Pleiades. This constellation marks the 
great hero in the sky, Perseus (pro- 
nounced PER-soos). It lies in the 
brightest part of the Milky Way. 

Algol, one of the most interesting 
variable stars, is found in Perseus. A va- 
riable star is double—two stars moving 
around a common center of gravity as 
our earth and moon do. The Arabs called 
this star Al Ghul, “the Demon.” Its 
change in brilliancy is easily noted with- 
in a period of nine hours and probably 
accounts for the name. 
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Diagram shows how far each planet travels around Sun in a year. 
Inner planets have shorter distance to go and also travel faster. | 
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and is 60 light-years distant. Both Al- 
gol and its companion are much larger 
than our Sun. 

Several constellations are part of the 
legend of Perseus. All can be easily 
found in this area of the sky. They are 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, Cetus 
the sea-monster, Eridanus the river, and 
Pegasus the winged horse. We do not 
have space here to relate all the stories 
handed down to us. See if you can ob- 
tain a good book in star lore at your 
public library. 

There are two very fine star clusters 
in this constellation, located between 
the upper stars of Perseus and Cas- 
siopeia. On a clear night they can be 
seen with the naked eye as a faint misty 
patch . They are beautiful when ob- 
served through opera glasses. These 
patches represent two masses of stars 
so far away that combined they appear 
like a little cloudy spot. 


BASEBALL DIAMOND 

Pegasus, the Winged Horse, is an 
easily seen constellation of the Novem- 
ber sky, and one which can be easily 
traced. It forms the outline of a great 
square and can be located just a little 
south of overhead, in mid-evening. 

Even with a great stretch of your 
imagination it is difficult to see the 
figure of a horse. So look for a base- 
ball diamond. The star in the north- 
west corner of the square is Scheat. 
Call this home plate. Alpheratz in the 
northwest corner is first base; Algenib, 
second base; and Markab, third. Now 
see if you can locate (faint stars) the 
pitcher, catcher and two umpires. 

The New Moon occurs on the first 
of the month. This is the dark phase 
of the moon so don’t look for it in the 
sky. Also on this day will be a total 
eclipse of the sun. Unfortunately ‘or 
us in North America, it will not be 
visible in these latitudes. 

Early this month Mercury was a 
morning star. It rose earlier than the 
sun. On Nov. 4 Mercury was about 80 
million miles from the earth. 

On the tenth, the Moon is in Apogee— 
251,400 miles from the earth; on the 
twenty-fifth, the Moon is in Perigee— 
229,500 miles distant. 

On Nov. 15, about 3:00 in the mom- 
ing (Eastern Standard Time), the 
Leonid meteor shower will take place. 
Leo will be just above the eastern ho- 
rizon at this hour. 

Next month: the Bethlehem Star. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 
Nov. 1 NEW MOON 
Nov. 8 FIRST QUARTER 
Nov. 16 FULL MOON 
Nov. 23 LAST QUARTER 





= Nov. 30 NEW MOON 








World's Biggest Helicopter 


HE U. S. Air Force is building the 
| world’s largest helicopter. 

It will be about two years before 
the first two aircraft of this type are 
completed. The picture above is an 
artist’s conception of the way the new 
helicopter will look in flight. 

A helicopter looks like a wingless 
airplane with a windmill on top. In 
fact, the new giant helicopter will have 
two of these windmills, or “rotors.” 
They can be moved in such a way 
that the craft will fly straight up, 
straight down, backwards, forwards, or 
sideways. A helicopter can even hover 
motionless in the air like a humming- 
bird. 


Helicopter vs. Autogiro 


Don’t confuse the helicopter and the 
autogiro. The autogiro has a rotor, too. 
But the rotor serves as a “rotating 
wing” which supports the autogiro, 
rather than propels it. Forward motion 
is given by the autogiro’s nose propeller. 

The famous artist Leonardo da Vinci 
designed a helicopter 450 years ago. 
It couldn’t fly because Leonardo had 
no engine to supply the power. 

In 1910 Igor Sikorsky, one of the 
chief figures in the development of the 
helicopter, built a machine that flew. 
but it lacked power enough to rise with 
a pilot aboard. Soon afterwards Louis 
Charles Breguet, French airplane 
maker, constructed a helicopter that 
would carry a man. 

World War II brought the helicopter 
into widespread practical use. The 
Navy used it to rescue shipwrecked 
sailors. Helicopters shuttled between 
ships at sea, carrying messages. The 
Army brought back wounded from the 
battlefield in helicopters. Observers in 
helicopters hunted submarines and kept 
watch of enemy troop movements. 


The new helicopter now being de- 
veloped for the Air Forces is as big 
as the four-motored C-54 transport 
planes which are flying the airlift to 
Berlin. 

The C-54 is reported to carry an 
average of 9.5 tons of goods on each 
trip into Berlin. The exact load which 
the new helicopter can carry is a mili- 
tary secret. According to a United Press 
estimate, the machine will be able to 
carry about three tons. 

This is a much bigger load than any 
previous helicopter could haul. About 
half the load in this “flying truck” will 
be carried in a detachable “trailer.” 
This “trailer,” about the size of a Grey- 
hound bus, will hang underneath the 
fuselage. In the picture above, the 
“trailer” is the part marked by the 
lower row of square windows. 

The helicopter will be known as the 
XH-16. It is being built by Piasecki 
Helicopter Corporation, of Morton, Pa. 

The XH-16 will be somewhat like 
the Piasecki craft known as the HRP- 
1, or “Flying Banana.” This airship has 
a rotor at each end, like the XH-16. 
However, both rotors of the HRP-1 
are powered by the same engine. In 
the XH-16, each rotor will be driven 
by a separate engine. 

The XH-16 is believed to be the. 
nearest thing yet to a “flying crane.” 
The Air Force wants to develop an air- 
craft that can lift tanks, big guns, and 
other ‘mechanized equipment across 
rivers and other obstructions. 

The XH-16 could also carry dozens 
of troops with their equipment. It could 
be used as an air ambulance, since 
helicopters can land on almost any 
patch of open ground. The new craft 
would also be usefu! for mass rescues 
either on land or sea, because it can 
hover in the air without landing. 








With his damaged plane losing altitude, 
Byrd peers anxiously at frozen expanse. 
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Photos courtesy U. S. Navy and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Byrd’s old Little America base was found 
perfectly preserved below 25 feet of snow. 


Huskies like nothing better than to sleep 
beneath a blanket of freshly-fallen snow, 






















Sailors unload precious supplies from ship. 


TECHNICOLOR film packed with icy thrills and ot 
Ae humor, “The Secret Land” records the | 
dramatic adventures of the United States Navy's mea: 
1946-47 expedition to Antarctica. Four thousand sailors; weig. 
soldiers, Marines, and civilian polar experts endured poun 
several months in the south polar “icebox.” Rear Ad- a 
miral Richard E. Byrd, famed polar explorer, flew to In 
Antarctica to take command of later stages of the ex- 
pedition, known to Navy as “Operation High Jump.” wary 
The movie, just released throughout the country by poun 
M-G-M, was shaped from literally miles of film taken with: 
by armed forces photographers. Most of this footage wear 
will be used to map the million and a half square miles Bi 
of frozen territory. It will take five years to evaluate lar 
fully the information contained in the complete film. ge 


“The Secret Land” is lightened by the antics of pen- leng 





guins and seals, and by some polar hi-jinks of the men weit 
themselves. One of the 75-minute movie's most exciting acco! 
sequences unfolds the discovery of “Bunger’s Oasis”- The 
a 300,000-square-mile area free of ice. Blue lakes and ~“ 


snowless mountains are promising evidence of rich-— 
and obtainable—natural resources, such as coal. 
region is named for Commander David E. Bunger, 
Navy pilot who first spotted it. 





|. SPAGHETTI SERVED | 
IN THE DINING CAR? 





3. AIR BRAKE HOSE? 


The Right Answer is No. 2. The steel 
rails on which America’s trains run are 
Measured and described by their 
weight in pounds per yard, such as 90- 
pound rail, 112-pound rail, 132-pound 
rail, etc. 

In the early days, rail made of ordi- 
nary iron and weighing as little as 25 
pounds per yard was strong enough te 
withstand the weight of a train and the 
wear and tear of its spinning wheels, 

But as locomotives and cars became 
larger and heavier, and as the speed and 
length of trains increased, the size and 
weight of the rails were increased 
accordingly. Iron rails gave way to steel. 
The steel itself was made stronger, 
safer, and longer-wearing through con- 


What kind 
of Railroad Material 
is weighed by the yard? 


4. DRAINAGE PIPE FOR THE ROADBED? 


tinual research. Even the shape of the 
rail was changed. 

Today, the weight of modern sesh 
rail averages about 100 pounds to the 
yard. Some track that carries extremely 
heavy traffic is laid with rail weighing 
up to 152 pounds. 

Research in rail down through the 
years is a good example of the way rail- 


roads work steadily to improve all kinds 
of materials and equipment. And right 
now they are busier than ever improv- 
ing their tracks and roadbed, adding 
new and better freight cars, more 
powerful locomotives, and more luxu- 
rious passenger cars. 

That’s why the railroads must be 
allowed to earn enough money to do 
three things: to pay current expenses; 
to attract investors; and to have some- 
thing left over to plow back into 


improvements. + 
THE RAILROAD HOUR brings you one of the 
world’s great musical comedies every Mon- 
day evening. Tune in, ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 











CAREER CLUB 


The Career Clubbers Meet a 200 W. P. M: Girl 


de E HAVE a genuine speed 
demon in our midst today,” 
Dick Varnum announced to 


the Career Clubbers. “Miss Barr, our 


shorthand teacher, has asked Miss 

Birdie Hartshorn to talk with us. 
“Miss Hartshorn is the press confer- 

ence reporter for the U. S. Secretary of 


Agricylture, Charles F. Brannan. She 


was awarded the Diamond Meda] last 
month for qualifying on the 200 words- 
per-minute Expert Test in shorthand. 
Miss Barr, would you introduce Miss 
Hartshorn?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” Miss 
Barr said crisply. “I'd like to give you 
briefly the background of one of Jeffer- 
son High’s most successful Commercial 
Department graduates. Birdie will then 
be happy to answer any questions you 
may have on the work of the stenog- 
rapher and of the secretary. 

“Birdie herself is a specialist secre- 
tary. (Other specialist secretaries in- 
clude the legal secretary, the confi- 
dential secretary, the medical secretary, 
the social secretary, etc. Such jobs re- 
quire a better education, more expe- 
rience, and more responsibility, than is 
expected of a regular secretary. Nat- 
urally such secretaries earn higher sal- 

“Birdie took advanced shorthand in 
my class in—let’s see—1940 and be- 
longed to my Scribe’s Club. The Scribes 
met once a week to take speed dicta- 
tion, to improve shorthand penmanship, 
and to prepare for various contests. 
Birdie won a shorthand certificate for 
being able to transcribe 100 words per 
minute, type straight copy at 60 w.p.m. 
almost without error. And her spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and paragraph- 
ing were excellent. 

“After high school, Birdie took the 
two-year business course at the Tiffany 
Business College and continued to 
practice her shorthand in an after- 
school club. She soon qualified for 140 
w.p.m. She also learned shorthand 
reporting principles. 

“When she finished college she took 
a Civil Service examination for a senior 
stenographic position and found the 
120 w.p.m. shorthand test “a breeze.” A 
year went by before she was offered 
a Civil Service job in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C. In 
the meantime, Birdie worked for the 
Board of Education as secretary to the 
Superintendent of Schools. During this 
time she secured her 160 w.p.m. award. 

“Birdie’s first job in Washington was 
as stenographer to the Director of Per- 
sonnel for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There she heard about the work 
of the stenographer who recorded the 


SPEED 
DEMON 


Secretary of Agriculture’s press confer- 
ences in shorthand, and she longed for 
an opportunity to try out for the job. 
She received the chance and was ap- 
pointed to the position in 1945. 

“She tells me she loved the work but 
felt that if she could improve her short- 
hand speed, she could do a still better 
job. So Birdie went to night school 
where she passed the 175 w.p.m. test. 

“In 1947, in addition to her press con- 
ference work, she became secretary to 
one of the Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture. Her work with him includes re- 
porting in shorthand his weekly staff 
meetings which last from one to two 
hours. Subjects discussed vary from 
problems of water supply to plant dis- 
eases. Last month she passed the 200 
w.p.m. shorthand test—a rea] achieve- 
ment! 

“At lunch today, Birdie told me en- 
thusiastically, ‘Shorthand’s a language 
all its own! I often think how wonder- 
ful it is that al] those characters and 
curlicues represent words and phrases!’ 

“Birdie, would you come up in front 
where everyone can see you?” Miss 
Barr concluded. 

When the clapping had subsided, 
Vera raised her hand. “Would you tell 
us, please, Miss Hartshorn, about the 
work of the beginning stenographer? 


























George Clark in the N. Y. Daily News 
“You'd think Mr. Bixby would be proud of 
having the best-dressed secretary in the build- 
ing—but all he does is fuss about my spelling!” 
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And what qualifications are needed  § 
be a stenographer?” 

Birdie smiled. “I'll be glad to tell you 
about. my experience. A stenographer | 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
the style, form, and set-up of the busi- 
ness letter. She should be able to take 
dictation of at least 80-120 w.p.m. and 
to transcribe it in typing of at least 95 
w.p.m. She should do straight typing 
at 55-60 w.p.m., with almost no errors. 

“Most firms want stenographers who 
are graduates of high school commercial] 
departments or who have had a busi- 
ness school or business college educa- 
tion. Such courses as businesss English, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, office practice, office 
machines, bookkeeping, and filing are 
important background courses. 

“A superior stenographer is often 
chosen to become a secretary. In addi- 
tion to the regular work of a stenog- 
rapher—typing, filing, taking care of the 
mail, answering the telephone, meeting 
people, and doing routine office work, a 
secretary has other responsibilities. 

“She runs her employer's office, opens 
and reads his mail, answers most of his 
letters without direction from him, re- 
minds him of conferences, and prépares 
reports. She may supervise other cler- 
ical workers in the office.” 

“Miss Hartshorn,” Pat asked, “what 
is the salary of an average stenographer 
or secretary?” 

“Expert stenographers now receive 
as much as $45 or more a week in the 
larger cities; secretaries earn as much as 
$60,” Miss Hartshorn told Pat. “In 
smaller communities, where living costs 
are less, they receive smaller amounts, 
of course. Efficient male secretaries 
may earn even more because the de- 
mand for male stenographers and sec- 
retaries is usually greater than the sup- 





y. 

“A really good secretary sometimes 
has a good opportunity to be promoted 
to an executive position because he (or 
she) knows a firm’s business firsthand. 
Some become (as did ex-Secretary of 
States James F. Byrnes) court re 
porters.” 

Birdie paused. “I'd like to emphasize 
that to be a good stenographer or sec- 
retary, you should have: (1) the ability 
to get along with people; (2) the ability 
to work under pressure (when you have 
a lot of work to do in a hurry); (3) nim- 
ble fingers for shorthand and typing; 
good eyesight and hearing, too; (4) an 
interest in office details—filing, answer- 
ing the phone; checking words and fig- 
ures; (5) a well-groomed appearance; 
(6) the ability to assume responsibility 
and to get work done.”—WILLIAM 
Fave, Vocational Editor. 





Next week: Sandy Harris and Ray) 
Celek report on opportunities in 
vision. | 
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By Floyd E. Wermuth 


IM REYNOLDS was in the fire 
J bosses’ shanty finishing his in- 
spection report when he heard 
someone call from the gangway, and 
saw the bright gleam of a miner’s lamp 
at the door. Squinting, he could make 
out the huge frame of Bruno Kovalski. 
The Pole’s fat, mustached face was 
shadowed by the peak of his helmet. 
In better light the blue dust markings 
would show—an ugly, splattered tattoo 
made by a premature blast. 

“My chamber—it is safe for working 
today, Mister Reynolds? Or maybe you 
find sign of squeeze, yes?” 

Annoyed, Reynolds stepped out into 
the gangway. Only the day before they 
had had it out—Bruno insisting that a 
cave-in was impending because the rats 
had mysteriously left his chamber, and 
Reynolds ridiculing this ancient super- 
stition of the mines. 


= Reprinted by permission from Esquire. 
Copyright, 1948, by Esquire, Inc., Esquire 
W Building, Chicago 1, Ill. (Esquire, July, 

1948. ) 
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“Look,” said Reynolds. “There’s no 
Squeeze going on in the Fifth Level. 
Would I be roaming around there every 
morning if a squeeze had started? Your 
heading’s as safe as ever, so quit worry- 
ing.” 
“Then why all the rats go away?” 
“Maybe you haven't been feeding 
them regularly.” Bruno’s habit of setting 
out food scraps for the rats was famous 
in the Fifth Level. 

“Better somebody take care of them,” 
Bruno said bitterly. “Rats good luck for 
mintrs.” 

When Reynolds had returned to the 
brightly lit shanty he selected a thick 
sandwich from his dinner pail and 
poured steaming coffee from a thermos 
flask. Tramping through two miles of 
dark, tomb-silent underground always 
put a keen edge to his morning appe- 
tite. He watched the pin points of light 
dance by outside, as miners came along 
the mainway in single file. 

Poor Bruno, he thought, might have 
outgrown his superstitiousness but for 
the strangely timed explosion in the 
Ross Vein some years back. 


FEW days before the explosion 

Bruno was on his way to a fore- 
man’s shanty when he came upon a 
group of clubwomen fitted out in cover- 
alls and miners’ lamps. They were sight- 
seers whom Reynolds had been chosen 
to escort on a tour of the mine. 

When Bruno saw them he let out a 
stream of profanity. Women inside a 
coal mine! It would put a curse on the 
mine and there would be trouble. Bruno 
took the first man-cage he could get to 
the surface. He stayed at home three 
days and just as he planned to return 
to work the explosion occurred. Sparks 
from the trolley of an electric “lokie” 
set off a pocket of white damp, killing 
nine men. 

Bruno insisted the disaster resulted 
from allowing women where only men 
should go. Actually it was not the first 
time women had been taken on a tour 
of the mine, but merely the first time 
Bruno had seen them. 

Reynolds was finishing his coffee 
when Dick Griffiths, young fire boss 
for the East of the Fifth Level, entered 
the shanty and, after washing up, sat 
down at the map table. 

“Met one of your men down at the 
turnout,” said Griffiths. “He said some- 
thing about a squeeze starting in his 

ber.” 


“Yeah,” said Reynolds. “That’s Bruno. 
He says the rats heard the timbers 
creaking and beat it.” 

Griffiths was thoughtful. “Do you 
think we ought to take a look?” 

“Everything was okay when I passed 
through there an hour ago,” said Rey- 
nolds emphatically....The young fire 


boss was new in the Fifth Level and 
hadn’t got to know Bruno. He would 
learn. 

A dancing light appeared in the door- 
way. It was one of the assistant fore- 
men. He handed Reynolds a roll of 
blueprinted maps. 

“Here are two new Fifth Levels,” he 
said, “and here’s that Ridgewood map 
you've been wanting. Those dopes up- 
stairs finally found it.” 

Reynolds said thanks, took the maps 
and began studying the newly corrected 
Fifth Level. Seeing the month-to-month 
progress in his section of the vein was 
like watching a city grow. The headings 
were like streets, the crosscuts like in- 
tersections and the rectangular pillars 
left standing resembled the “company 
houses” in the patch—all of similar size 
and direct line. 

He found Bruno’s heading easily 
enough. It led all the others going west 
and had reached a point almost touching 
the boundary pillar standing between 
the Coldspring and the abandoned 
Ridgewood workings. State mining laws 
required that a hundred-yard pillar be 
left standing to prevent adjacent mines 
from breaking in upon one another. 
Some companies mined a short distance 
into the boundary pillars, but it was 
dangerous business. The Coldspring 
obeyed all safety laws and Reynolds 
decided he would let Bruno finish up 
this day and start him in a new heading 
tomorrow. 

He turned to the Ridgewood map. 
The abandoned neighboring mine had 
had a unique ventilation plan in its 
Fifth Level. Reynolds wanted to study 
it. As his pencil point moved to the 
extreme right of the map, he suddenly 
frowned. -“Something is wrong here,” 
he said softly. 

He jotted down station readings from 
the Fifth Level and Ridgewood maps. 
Then taking his slide rule he made hur- 
ried calculations. 

He cried out. “They mined right 
through the boundary pillar! Just ten 
yards between us and the Ridgewood 
workings.” 

Griffiths was on his feet. “Any of our 
headings reach the pillar line?” he 
asked. 

“Bruno’s is just about on-line right 
now,” he answered Griffiths. He strove 
to keep his voice calm. 

“The Ridgewood workings are flood- 
ed,” shouted Griffiths. “No wonder the 
rats beat it. Those pumps stopped 
about five months ago. If Bruno sets off 
a blast in there it'll be like dynamiting 
a dam.” 

Reynolds glanced at his watch. It 
was seven-thirty. Bruno would fire his 
first blast at eight in accordance with 
colliery rules. ee. 
Reynolds rushed™to the wall tele- 
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phone. He cranked out four rings—the © 
foreman’s shanty nearest Bruno’s héad- ~ 
ing. He waited a moment, then cranked 
again. There was no response. 
“Johnson must be out making his 
rounds,” he said grimly, looking at Grif- 
fiths. He reached for his helmet and 
lamp. “I'll try to get up there to stop 
that blast. You keep calling Johnson's 
shanty. Whoever answers, get them up 
there and put Bruno wise. In between, 
call all the other shanties and tell them 
to get the men out of the path of the 
flood—up to the top of the slopes—in 
case we don’t get to Bruno in time.” 


E COVERED the distance to the 
first turnout in a few minutes. It 
was a gentle downgrade, but his legs 
were already beginning to tire. It was up 
to him if the phone call failed. He was 
puffing fiercely when he reached the 
mouth of the gangway that would take 
him to Johnson’s shanty. He glanced at 
his watch. It was twenty of eight. 

Small electric bulbs, spaced every 
fifty yards, made pin points of light to 
guide his way. His own lamp shone 
only a few feet ahead and he had to 
watch for low-hanging timbers. A group 
of bobbing lights in the distance turned 
out to be track repairmen, and when 
he reached them he gasped, “Get every- 
one up to the top of the slopes. There 
may be a flood here in a few minutes.” 

Nearing Johnson’s shanty he looked 
anxiously for moving lights. But the 
shanty was deserted. He heard four 
rings as he sped past. It was Griffiths 
still calling. 

Without pausing he glanced at his 
watch. Ten minutes of eight. If the air- 
way was clear of roof-falls he might get 
there in time. 

He began his short cut at a junction 
point where the airway “jumped” the 
gangway by means of an enclosed over- 
pass. He pulled open the small door, not 


_ stopping to close it behind him. 


The airway was cool and damp and 
he felt some relief in his dust-coated 
throat. He was puffing violently now 
and the muscles in his legs had begun 
to tighten. The several small roof-falls 
in the airway had not barred his way 

He left the airway at the point near- 
est Bruno’s heading He again stole a 
glance at his watch. Five minutes of. 
His head throbbed painfully. 

Reaching the last crosscut he tried to 
cry out a warning, but his dust-clogged 
throat allowed only a feeble sound. He 
saw two dancing lights in the distance 
—Bruno and his helper preparing to 
touch off their blast. 


Then he heard the dull “Puuwoof,” 


and felt the floor vibrate under him. § 


As if by shock-cure his voice returned 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 
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Check with your Art Teacher 
for details and rules. 
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grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people’s 
clubs all over the country! 
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THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 











MAIR more than you can bear? Don’t 
lumber around with a shaggy scalp. 
I¢ll be the bruin of you. Get busy 
with popular Wildroot Cream-Oil 
hair tonic. It’s the berries! Just a little 
bit grooms your hair neatly and nat- 
urally without that plastered down 
look. Relieves annoying dryness and 
removes ugly loose dandruff. Helps 
you pass the Finger-Nail Test! Wild- 
root Cream-Oil is non-alcoholic... 
contains soothing Lanolin. Get a tube 
or bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today at any drug or toilet goods 
counter. Always ask your barber fora 
professional application. And bear 
this in mind—W ildroot Cream-Oil is 
“again amd again the choice of men 
who put good grooming first.” For a 
generous trial supply, free, write 
Dept. SM-I, Wildroot Company, Inc. 
Buffalo 11, New York. 
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Fury in the Fifth Level 
(Continued from page 26) 


and he shouted, “Bruno... Joe... this 
way!” Bruno and Joe could hear him 
now and came running. While his lamp- 
light played on them he caught their 
looks of stupefaction. 

“Follow me as fast as you can,” he 
cried and turned. 

As they ran Reynolds heard an omi- 
nous sound behind them—a splashing 
noise coming from the face of Bruno’s 
heading. The blast had opened several 
fissures, he guessed. In a few moments 
the entire barrier would crumple under 
pressure of Ridgewood water. 

He led the way, searching for pas- 
sageways that pitched upwards. Sud- 
denly, as they came to an abrupt dead 
end, Reynolds knew he had made a 
wrong turn and entered an abandoned 
heading which ended only twenty yards 
from the gangway. 

“Must find higher place,” Bruno de- 
manded, pointing to the roof of the 
heading where a small circle enclosed 
a group of numbers painted in white. 
“Elevation only eight feet higher than 
my place.” 

“Back down to the gangway,” shouted 
Reynolds, starting with long steps in 
that direction. [t surprised him that 
Bruno could interpret the numbers left 
by colliery surveyors. To most miners 
station readings were meaningless. 

Then, from the gangway, came the 
deafening roar of rushing water. Phe 
wall of coal had collapsed and they 
were trapped between the gangway and 
the dead end of the heading. 

“Up to the face again,” shouted 
Reynolds. 

They clambered up the slight incline. 
The heading had more than thirty de- 
grees of pitch, but the water soon rose 
to the chamber’s halfway mark where 
it swirled in small whirlpools. 

Bruno put his arm around Joe’s shoul- 
ders. His helper was a thin, elderly 
Slovak, who several years back had 
been injured in a roof-fall. The accident 
had left him with a bad set of nerves, 
and now he was sobbing like a child. 

“Everything going to be all right, 
Joe,” said Bruno. “Water soon go down 
to sump.” He helped lower Joe to a 
sitting position. 

Reynolds and Bruno stood side by 
side, their lamp beams playing on the 
water which now rose higher as the 
full force of the flood coursed through 
the gangway. Another two feet would 
bring it up to their boots; if it continued 
to rise there would be no escape. 

Suddenly Bruno shouted, “Look — 
water going back down.” 

Reynolds could see the water was re- 
ceding quickly, and decided the flood’s 
force had been spent. 


Then they heard the terrifying m 
ping of mine timbers. E 

“The gangway’s caving!” Reynoldy 
shouted. They stood pressed againg 
the wall of coal, hearing the straining 
and groaning of the props. With loud 
sharp cracklings the timbers in the 
gangway gave way and tons of top-rock 
fell with a series of thuds. 

Reynolds looked at Bruno, trying to 
hide his terror. “Force of the water must 
have washed out some wedges and 
loosened the props,” he said. “Stay here 
with Joe while I go down and see if 
there’s a space we can crawl through 
to get out of here.” 

As he felt his way through the cloud 
of dust left by the cave-in, again he 
heard the groaning of timbers, this time 
from the collar-prons above him. The 
cave-in was spreading to the heading! 

Something struck his head and shoul 
der, knocking off his helmet and lamp. 
He fell to the rocky floor and lay in 
darkness for a moment. Now he felt 
sharp pain where the chunk had struck 
him, and warm blood trickled down the 
side of his jaw. 

He heard the splash of water and 
thought he felt a cool spray. A, light 
shone in his face. It was Bruno, bending 
down to lift him. “Cave-in made open- 
ing in roof near face. Water coming 
in like anything,” the Pole said, helping 
Reynolds to sit up. 

Reynolds shook his head from side 
to side, trying to fight the dizziness. He 
played his lamp in the direction of the 
face and found the stream of water 
falling from a wide crack in the rool. 

“Must be another pocket of Ridge- 
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When the gang drops 
in for a fun-frolic, be 
sure you have plenty 
of Carrom Games on 
hand. Then you're 
REALLY equipped to 
entertain! Here are 
four of the popular 
Carrom Games: BAG- 
ATELLE, a pin-ball type 
of game; NOK-HOCK- 
EY. a realistic indoor 
action game; DRIVE'N 
PUTT Golf Game. ideal 
for parties, rumpus 
room; TABLE-TENNIS 
TABLE, with 
plenty of built- 
in “take it." 
Remember, toa. 
the popular 
CARROM- 
CROKINOLE Game 
Boards, at your fav- 
orite game store. 












































CARROM INDUSTRIES, 
' Established 1889 * LUDINGTON, M 
| Largest Makers of Gamet 
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"wood water above us,” he said, raising 


his voice against the loud splash of the 
water. “We better get out of here fast. 
{ don’t like the looks of that roof.” 

Bruno hurried down to the gangway. 
He was back in a moment. “No place 
to crawl through,” he reported, a tremor 
in his voice. “Cave-in piled all way to 
the roof. Water coming in too.” 

Reynolds held his handkerchief to his 
head as Bruno helped him to his feet 
and down to the gangway. Thick black 
mud from the flood had mixed with 
the rubble of the cave-in and made a 
dam. Without the water they might 
have tried to dig their way out. Now, 
however, they must wait for the rescue 
crews and pray that they would come 
n time. 

The throbbing in Reynold’s head was 
now dying ‘away to an empty giddiness 
and his shoulder had turned numb. He 
held out his hand for support and Bruno 
led him up to the face. 

“The tracks,” said Reynolds weakly. 
‘Start hammering on the tracks and let 
them know we're still alive.” He sat on 
the coal chunks next to Joe and faintly 
heard his prayers. It was time for them 

ll to pray, he thought. 

When the cave-in was discovered, 
the rescue party would listen for rail- 
tappings. However, it would take hours 
to dig away the debris and meantime 
the water would creep up to the dead 
ond. 

Bruno had found an old drill near the 
racks and Reynolds heard the clang of 
steel on steel. 

“Hammer on both rails, Bruno,” 
shouted Reynolds. “In case one of them 
snapped during the cave-in.” Both rails 
could have snapped, he knew. There 
was also the danger of suffocation; black 
lamp formed quickly between an air- 
ight cave-in and a dead end. 

Playing his lamp down past the large 
labs of the roof-fall, he saw a reflection 
md guessed the progress of the water 
About three more hours, he figured. The 
water would get to them before the 
black damp. If it had to be, he would 
have preferred the gas. It produced 
deeping-away death. 

Bruno’s pounding ceased and he lav 
“ith his ear to the rail. 

“I got answer,” he said. “They tap- 
ling back to us.” 

“How strong is it?” 

Bruno listened again. “Must be pret- 
y far away,” he said. 

Reynolds tried to push himself up to 
his feet, but his arms and legs went 
limp and he fell back; with no helmet, 
his head struck the wall of coal behind 
him and he lay on the floor at Joe’s 
feet. He could see Bruno at the end of 
the tracks. The water was now only six 
or so from the face, and was forcing 


(Continued on page 38) 





@ Get your Dad to buy one of these Spald- 
ing gloves for Christmas and you’ll be way 
ahead when you take the field next Spring. 


You'll love the pocket in these fine, easy- 
to-break-in leather gloves and mitts. 


You'll like their Spalding “Big League” 
look and “feel.” 


Ask for a Spalding League ball too—and 
don’t forget, be sure the Spalding trade 
mark is on all your sporting equipment, 


SPALDING 












The American scene above won a Scholastic 
Cash Award for student Charlien McCoy, East 
High School, Des Moines, lowa. NOVEMBER IS 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING TIME—GO AFTER 
THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW WITH 


SPEEDBALL 


REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF 


. LINOLEUM CUJTERS 


and other Speedbal! materials for block print- 
ing, sets of Speedball Cutters, complete as- 
sortment #3. Speedball inks, water soluble 
and oil inks, brayer. New Speedball B Press 
(all metal). Ask for Speedball block printing 
products at artist material dealers and craft 
supply stores. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND FREE LESSONS 


Mt ons ca 
JINOLEUM CUTTERS ° 





No. 1 Set 







Below — Print by Lois Slager, Senior High 
School, Findlay, Ohio, Ist prize—Scholastic 
Contest. 


























Send today for new book about 


“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
end ‘The Wonders of Chemistry” 
Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 





gy your School Classmates the best line 
GuabuATiON NAME CARDS in the 


Petapuren 20. 





Buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds 





A JOAN OF ARC (A Sierra Pro- 
duction. Produced by Walter 
Wanger. Directed by Victor 
Fleming. Released by RKO.) 


Your Editors have chosen Sierra 
Pictures’ Joan of Arc as their Movie-of- 
the-Month for November. 

If you saw a film called Miracle of the 
Bells last year, you will recall that it was 
the story of a young actress who dies 
immediately after making her first 
motion picture. Although movie-goers 
see her but once on the screen, she is to 
be remembered as one of the great 
actresses of her time. 

In Russell Janney’s novel, on which 
the movie was based, he gives his hero 
ine the leading role in a fictitious 
screenplay. However, the director of 
the film version pointed out that an 
actress, who is going to be immortal on 
the basis of one perform: imce, must act 
in a role that movie audiences know 
requires an actress of top stature. He 
felt that there was one such feminine 
role—Joan of Arc. And so he had sev- 
eral scenes from the Joan legend written 
into Miracle of the Bells for Valli, who 
was playing the part of the actress. 

If it is true that the role of Joan 
is the test of whether a good actress 
is a great actress, Ingrid Bergman here 
passes the test with flying colors. 






“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 








In addition to her acting ability, she 
has that personal radiance and integrity 
that make her the ideal choice for this 
coveted role of the heroine-saint who 
has fascinated the playwrights of many 
centuries. If you were casting this 
screenplay and could have chosen any 
film actress in the world, whom would 
you have chosen? See what we mean? 
It almost seems as if Bergman were 
born to play Joan for our generation. It 
was only a matter of time before some 
screen writer recognized this and wrote 
a scenario of the Joan story—for her. 

Scenario writers Maxwell Anderson 
and Andrew Solt are responsible for 
this new film version of the dramatic 
story of the Maid of Orleans. Their 
work is based in part upon Anderson’s 
successful stage play, Joan of Lorraine, 
in which Ingrid Bergman starred two 
winters ago in New York. 

Actually the film version is quite dif- 
ferent from the Broadway production 
which used the device of a play-within- 
a-play. Here Anderson and Solt tell 
the story of Joan’s last one and a half 
years on earth straight—a full-bodied 
historical pageant of those heroic and 
inspiring months. 

The film opens in low-keyed techni- 
color in the small battle-charred town 
of Domremy in France. Joan, a 16 
vear-old peasant girl, hears “voices” 
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(which she believes come from God) 
directing her to drive the English enemy 
from France and crown the Dauphin in 


‘the cathedral at Rheims. 


From here the action moves to the 
colorful and decadent court of the Dau- 
phin, to the spectacular Battle of Or- 
leans, then to the shining splendor of 
the coronation scene, finally to the bar- 
ren prison cell where Joan is locked 
while she is being tried as a witch. The 
film is a vivid re-creation of a vivid era 
of pomp, heraldry—and martyrdom. 

The initia) scenes in Domremy are 
for us the weakest part of the film. 
Ingrid Bergman is less convincing as the 
humble peasant girl than she is when 
she dons a suit of silver armor to be- 
come the inspiration of the French 
army. 

Possibly her natural bearing is too 
essentially graceful and queenly for a 
simple farm girl. Happily, she becomes 
wholly credible when her conviction 
takes complete hold of her and she 
embarks on her mission to save the 
Dauphin and France. 


Other Fine Characterizations 


José Ferrer, one of the greatest stage 
actors today, makes his screen debut 
in Joan of Are. 
His portrayal of 
the weak Dauphin, 
the pawn of his 
scheming, corrupt 
courtiers, measures 
up in every respect 
to Bergman’s per- 
formance. 

Also outstanding 
in a fine cast is 
awarded to Joon of Francis J. Sullivan 
Arc, an RKO release. @S Cauchon, the 

wicked Bishop of 

Beauvais _respon- 
sible for sentencing Joan to burn at the 
stake. (You may remember his Jaggers, 
the lawyer in Great Expectations. ) 

Mountains of research have gone into 
the recreation of the settings, costumes, 
props, and authentic details of historical 
events, and many studio departments 
deserve credit for the loving labors that 
have made this a fine, unforgettable 
film. 
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Movie of the Month 
Seal for November is 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 

Drama: “““Hamlet. ““Macbeth. 
¥“The Three Musketeers: ““The Red 
Shoes. ~“Johnny Belinda. “Kidnapped. 
¥¥The Snake Pit. 

Comedy: “““Apartment for Peggy. 
¥¥’The Paleface. ““Unfaithfully Yours. 
¥¥The Return of October. 

Western: “““Red River. ““Blood on 
the Moon. 

Musical: ~“A Song Is Born. 

Documentary: “““The Secret Land. 


Louisiana Story. “Olympic Games of 
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Planes need Pilots 


CURTISS F-87 
Jet Fighter 








NORTH AMERICAN B-45 
Jet-Powered Bomber 





BOEING XB-47 
Jet Bomber 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


You’ve heard and read a lot about 
push-button aircraft, remote-con- 
trolled flight, and planes without 
pilots. Experts agree that these are 
interesting and valuable experi- 
ments in the field of aviation. 


But it doesn’t mean that aviation 
has reached the point. where flight 
will be automatic and where pilots 
won’t be required. Planes need pilots 
today and will for a long time to come. 


In fact, new aircraft such as the 
600-miles-per-hour-plus North 
American F-86 fighter with swept- 
back wing, the North American 
four-jet B-45 bomber, and the Boe- 
ing six-jet XB-47 pictured on this 


page will need pilots with the best ~ q 


possible training. 


Planes of the near future will be even 
faster but there'll be a well-trained, 
quick-thinking pilot in the cockpit. 
So you can go ahegd safely and 
confidently in planning for yours 
great future as a pilot. 


For more information about your 
U.S. Air Force, write the Recruiting 
Publicity Bureau, Governors Island, 
New York, for the pamphlet, “Get- 
ting Up in the World of Aviation.” 
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U.S. AIR ' FORCE 
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WHETHER ART IS YOUR HOBBY 
OR THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN YOUR LIFE :.. 


there's opportunity for. you in 


SCHOLASTIC ART AND PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 


|. There are 26 different categories . . . hundreds of prizes... 






Ask your teacher for details or write for Art and Photo booklets to: 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Specify which booklet you want. 


SENIORS: Leading art and photography schools are offering 
full-tuition scholarships to the students showing the most 




















ability. Look over this list and see which school you would 
i like to enter through Scholastic Awards. 
Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh Modern Schoo] of Fashion & Design 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Moore Institute of Art 
Albright Art School National Art School, Washington, D. C. 
American Academy of Art New Orleans Academy of Art 
Art Academy of Cincinnati New York Institute of Photography 
Art Career School, New York City New York School of Interior Decoration 
Art Center Association School Newark Academy of Arts 
Art School of Detroit, Society of Arts and Crafts New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Art Students League of New York Omaha Art School 
Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts Parsons School of Design 
Burnley School of Art and Design Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
California College of Arts and Crafts Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art 
California School of Fine Arts Portland Museum Art School, Oregon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Pratt Institute 
Central Academy of Commercial Art Rhode Island School of Design 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Ringling School of Art 
Cleveland School of Art Rochester Institute of Technology 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 
Columbus Art School St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Corcoran School of Art San Antonio Art Institute 
Fred Archer School of Photography School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
> Fort Wayne Art School School of Fine and Applied Art, Portland, Maine 

Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
George Peabody College for Teachers Scripps College 
Hartford Art School Studio School of Fashion Art 
High Museum School of Art, Atlanta Syracuse University School of Art 
Illinois Wesleyan University Terry Art Institute 
Institute of Design, Chicago Traphagen School of Fashion 

+ Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion Tyler School of Fine Arts 
John Herron Art Institute University of Alabama 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design University of Denver School of Art 
Layton School of Art University of Georgia 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College University of New Mexico 
Maryland Institute University of North Carolina 
McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School University of Oklahoma School of Art 
Meinzinger Art School University of Tulsa 
Memphis Academy of Arts University of Wichita 
Minneapolis School of Art Vesper George School of Art 
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++ tf Best. ++ + Good. tf Save Your Money. 


ATE FLASH FROM HOLLYWOOD 
(stronghold of Capitol Records): 
Capitol announces the acquisition of the 
complete catalogue of Telefunken, a 
huge German recording firm. 

Telefunken is said to have one of the 
outstanding classical collections in Eu- 
rope, excellently recorded. The music of 
all European countries is represented. 
The masters are being flown out of 
Germany via the air-lift now. 

This move gives Capitol a chance to 
step into the field of classical recordings 
-and the American public a chance to 
hear some wonderful music, hitherto 
unavailable in this country. Watch for 
the first releases. 

* “ok 

Also in the same mail, we learn that 
Mercury Records has purchased the 
masters of the late Majestic Record Cor- 
poration. From now on, look for such 
favorites as Eddy Howard, Louis Prima, 
the Three Suns, Ray McKinley on the 
Mercury label. 

* * * 

And here’s what some recent vicside 

listening turned up: 


VOCALS 


#+#+So Dear to My Heart (Capitol). 
Peggy Lee with Dave Barbour and 
orch. Not to be confused with The Old 
Oaken Bucket, this is the melodic title 
tune from Walt Disney’s new film. 
Nicely romantic; nicely sung—with the 
usual tasteful backing by Dave Barbour 
and boys. Turn it over and you have 
Love Your Spell Is Everywhere, an oldie 
introduced by a guitar passage from 
Dave with Peggy Lee coming through 
sweet and solid on the lyrics. 


##Waiting at the Church (Columbia) 
Arthur Godfrey>A fairly funny Godfrey 
sketch of a gal who was left you know 
where—sung in what we presume is 
intended to be a Cockney accent. Flip- 
over, Take "Em to the Door, a Billy 
Rose-Dave Henderson song, is equally 
fun to have on the shelf for parties. 


##Buttons and Bows (Capitol). Din- 
ting Sisters with Art Van Damme Quin- 
tet. A novelty with a western setting— 
smething of a cutie—from Bob Hope’s 
new picture, The Paleface. Maybe the 
Dinning gals’ warbling is a little too coy 
for best effect. Typical Dinning har- 
Mony on San Antonio Rose on the re- 





INSTRUMENTAL 
##Cornish Rhapsody (Capitol). Skitch 


Henderson gives this popular classic a 
new piano treatment with orch backing 
him up. He does no damage to the 
original, “and the result should make a 
very good platter for dancing. B-side, 
Gershwin’s Maybe. 


WESTERN 


# Cornbread and Butter Beans (Vic- 
tor). Johnny Tyler and Riders of the 
Rio Grande. Amusing, nonsensical lyrics 
with a good beat and a nice folksy 
quality. We liked. B-side—Little Rock 
A-R-K. -~ 





The Crawdad Song (Capitol). Shug 
Fisher with Cliffie Stone and orch. 
Shug’s novelty treatment (+ )~consist- 
ing of a stutter—adds nothing to what is 
otherwise a good folk song (#3). 
Other side, #1 Don’t Know, features 
Cliffie. 


HH#Jingle, Jangle, Jingle (Capitol). 
Tex Ritter brings a flat voice to what 
we always did think a mighty chipper 
20th century western. #+Plus for the 
song; #7minus for Tex. Backing—a 


re-issue of one of Tex’s best-sellers, 


There’s a New Moon Over Mi Shoulder. 
We'd let bygones be bvgones in this 
case. 





with Carl Kress and orch accom- 









Additional prizes" 


: en over $2 200. 


Winners in the Scholastic Art Awards Contest can add to their win- 
nings without extra effort by submitting their entries on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. These papers help you get your bestresults, 
as they do famous professional artists throughout the country. 


$135 extra... for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore. 


$10 extra... for the winners of any of thé 2nd prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore. 


$5 extra.... foi the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore. - 


What's more...each cash prize winner and each honorable mention 
winner will receive a packet of Strathmore papers, 


with value over $5. \ 


Total number of possible extra awards—320 
Total value of possible extra prizes —$2920 





MAKE PAPER PART OF YOUR PICTURE! 
Write Dept. S2 today for free Sample Book. 


STRATHMORE 


 chlist Papers and Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 

















TS A DANCE, CHUM-—not a final 
exam! Off with the long face and 
on with the bright smile. This is the 
‘wonderful occasion when the girls 
get a chance to dress and act like the 
fatal creatires they are in their 
dreams. And when a girl feels like a 
more winsome woman than Jeanne 
Crain, Norman C. Jones, who’s squir- 
ing her to the big affair, becomes 
more than “just a date”—he’s sudden- 
ly Tyrone Power, Montgomery Clift, 
and Gene Kelly all merged into one. 
Really an opportunity! Better pol- 
ish up your prom manners and get 
on the phone now-—instead of the 
night before. It won’t hurt your stock 
to let Carmel give you three weeks’ 
advance build-up to her friends and 
relations. 


Q. What does a girl do when she 
finds herself on the sidelines at a dance? 

A. For one thing, she reminds herself 
that it’s happened at least once to every 
girl who ever accepted an invitation to 
a prom — and it hasn't necessarily meant 
the beginning of a social decline. For 
‘another, she acts as if it were fairly 
natural — not the greatest tragedy since 
Hamlet —to be watching one waltz 
from the sidelines. 

She can take advantage of the mo- 
ment to step out to the powder room 
to repair her make-up (though if she 
wants to get back into circulation, she 
won't stay there for the next half hour). 
She can drop over to say “hello” to the 
piano player, or she can drop by to 
chat with the chaperones. These are 
all natural things to do; besides keep- 
ing her from looking marooned, they'll 
keep her from feeling marooned. We 
advise against joining another group of 
girls who are partnerless. We know it 


BOY dates GIRL 





Hiding behind a potted palm is not 
the cure for the Wallflower Blues. 


feels better to share your misery, but a 
boy often finds it tougher to march up 
to a group of twelve gals who are all 
eyeing him hopefully than to approach 
one unattached girl. 

Of course, if you’re the girl who finds 
herself sitting out half the dances in- 
stead of an occasional one, that’s an- 
other story. In such a case, a little self- 
examination may be in order. We'd 
suggest the following questions. (An- 
swer four out of four.) 





1, Am I well-groomed and attrac. 
tively dressed, wearing the type of 
clothes that suit my personality? 

2. Can I dance well enough to fol- 
low the lead of a variety of partners? 
Do I understand the fundamentals of 
the fox trot, the waltz, and at least one 
of the newer steps such as the rumba, 
the samba, or one of the variations on 
the jitterbug step? 

3. Can I carry on a lively conversa- 
tion with boys? Do I have something 
to say about sports, music, movies, and 
school activities? Or is the pause be- 
tween dances the “pause that depress- 
es” my partner? 

4. Am I poised when with a group 
of people, so that I make a gay inter- 
mission partner when Joe wants to join 
Carrie and Slam at the Lemonade Bar? 
Can I make an introduction with ease? 

If you can’t honestly answer “yes” to 
all four of these questions, you're prom- 
enading on thin ice. And unless you 
want to be part of the murals for the 
rest of your prom career, better do a 
little work on your weak points between 
now and next time. 

(If you’re the boy who has trouble 
in landing a date for the prom or who 
is weary of the “Sorry-the-next-dance- 
is-taken” brush-off on the dance floor, 
you, too, might take a look atthe Big 
Four points in the quiz above.) 


Q. Is it polite to cut in on the same 
girl more than once at a dance? 


A. All depends. If you brought Karen 
to the prom, you're a really low-down 





Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may 

be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR. ~ 
TOONING— MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- 
sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or § 
write to Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 3. 
ING, 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. bs 


HIGGINS 


INK €0., 





“DRAW” FOR A PRIZE in the ‘Higgins scholastic awards 
sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of 3 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


63 cash prizes — 27 gifts — chances for scholarships 
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character if you give Jinks the enor- 
mous rush every other dance. Once you 
invite a girl-to a party (even if she’s 
mot your first choice), it’s up to you to 
devote your main attention to her. 
We're betting she’s wearing her best 
dress for you. 

If you’re a stag, you can be a little 
freer in your attentions to Jinks. But 
be a good guy and allow her date an 
occasional twirl, too. Remember how 
you felt when Rad McKenzie swiped 
four of your six dances with Patty last 
summer— when you had paid $2.40 
for the prom ticket and three bucks for 
gardenias! 

If the whole affair is a dateless dance, 
then cut away. If you can snare five 
dances with Jinks, more power to you. 
But don’t give the boys who cut you 
out a dirty look. After all, you didn’t 
buy Jinks’ ticket this time! 

Whenever and wherever you cut, 
remember that you cut in on Pete be- 
cause you want to dance with Jinks. 
Dandy cuts in on you for the same rea- 
son. If you insist on cutting back on 
Dandy before he’s taken two steps, 
you're not being a good sport. Let him 
finish his dance, and give. Bud a turn 
before you come round again. 


Q. None of our crowd seems to know 
how to treat chaperones at our school: 
dances. Information please. 


A. They should: be treated as the 
guests they are—not like policemen 
which they aren’t. They are ‘entitled to 
a pleasant “hello,” rather than a cold 
stare or a quick look in the other direc- 
tion, This means you — not just the offi- 
eers of your class or the prom commit- 
tee. Every student at the dance should 
drop by to extend his personal greetings 
to all guests, to introduce himself and 
his date if he doesn’t know the guests 
personally. 

All guests will appreciate a short 
conversation with you, but they neither 
expect nor want you to spend the eve- 
ting with them. To make sure guests 
ae well taken care of throughout the 
@vening, a smart prom committee some- 
limes appoints a different couple to 
tak, dance with, or otherwise entertain 

guests for each dance. This is not 
Spposed to eliminate free-lance friend- 
— merely to provide in advance 











wt any emergencies. . 
Sif you really want to make a hit with 


® teachers and parents who have 








been kind enough to act as chaperones 
for your party, ask them to dance. Often 
as not, they'll decline. The asking is 
what counts. And don’t be too sure 
Miss Beebe isn’t a good dancer! What 
chance does she have to show you her 
rumba in algebra class? If you treat 
Miss Beebe as if she were human at 
your party, she may be more inclined 
to treat your shortcomings in her alge- 
bra class as human, too. 


Q. I'm going to my first formal. What 
sort of evening wrap should a high 
school girl wear? Do I carry my evening 
bag with me all evening, or check it 
with my wrap? 


A. If your sister or your mother has 
an evening wrap, short or long, fine. 
Wear it—unless it’s too sophisticated 


for you. If you haven't one, don’t rush 
out to buy a wrap. The majority of both - 
high school and college girls wear sports 
coats over their formal dresses. 

Evening bags? Either check them 
with your coat or carry the sort you can 
sling over your wrist. Whatever you, do 
—this is a special request from the boys 
—don’t ask your date to lug luggage in 
his pocket all evening. 


Q. Is it all right to ask a girl to dance 
if she’s talking with another girl? 


A. Of course. If the occasion is a 
dance, chances are nine to one she'd 
rather be dancing with you than talking 
with Peggy Ann at the moment. How- 
ever, you'll be super-smooth if you round 
up one of your buddies to invite Peggy 
Ann to dance at the same time. 








How to romance a ballet dancer 





1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. OUCH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 





2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a — 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 


4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining?’ 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear + Sports Shirts 







CLASSIFICATION 


Students this year are invited to submit short-short stories. These 
stories of 1,000 words or less give new opportunities to student 
writers to show their ability in a field that has attained great 
popularity in recent years. 


AWARD 


Health and nutrition education award. Attention: High School 
journalists. Here is a chance to enter your editorials and features 
dealing with the importance of good health and nutrition for 
a special national prize. Radio scripts, articles and other writ- 
ings dealing with this subject are also welcome. 


REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


There are sixteen regional programs this year. Students in areas 
where newspapers sponsor regional programs are offered the 
possibility of winning local prizes and honors as well as national 
awards. Newspapers sponsoring such programs for the first time 
this year are: The Cleveland (Ohio) News, The Denver (Colo- 
rado) Post, The Jacksonville (Florida) Journal, The New Orleans 
(Louisiana) States, The Peoria (Illinois) Star and The. Seattle 
(Washington) Post-Intelligencer. 





In addition, the following newspapers are continuing to sponsor 
regional Awards programs in their areas: The Albany (New 
York) Knickerbocker News, The Binghamton (New York) Press, 
The Birmingham (Alabama) Post, The Detroit (Michigan) News, 
The Hartford (Connecticut) Courant, The Newark (New Jersey) 
News, The Newport News (Virginia) Times-Herald, The Pitts- 
burgh (Pennsylvania) Press, The St. Louis (Missouri) Star-Times, 
and The Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Be sure to enter the NEW 1949 SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


Here’s your chance to win honors for your school and 






yourself . . . an opportunity to win cash . . . typewriters 
. @ full-tuition scholarship to the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





Ask your teacher for the NEW 1949 rules booklet or write to: 


a SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
: 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York 


SPORTS a 


Short Shots 





VER notice how few pro football 
games are lost by a single point? The 
reason is simple — every team has a guy 
who specializes in kicking points after 
touchdown. Most of them don’t do any- 
thing else. That’s why they are so good 
at it. 

Take Harvey Johnson, of the N. Y. 
Yankees, for instance. Last time we 
looked, Harvey had booted 54 extra 
points in a row! 

Then there’s Ben Agajanian, of the 
Los Angeles Dons. Before missing a try 
in 1946, Ben had plunked 115 straight 
between the uprights. 

Alex Groza, of the Cleveland Browns, 
is another famous dead-eye dick. Alex 
led the All-American Conference in 
scoring in 1946 without carrying the 
ball once or making a single touchdown. 
He booted 45 extra points and 13 field 
goals. 

Pat Harder, fullback and point kicker 
for the Chicago Cardinals, almost woré 
his toe out last month. On October 16, 
he booted eight extra points and on the 
following Sunday he put seven over the 
bar. 


Who would you say is the greater 
quarterback, Sid Luckman or Otto 


Pennsylvania Rubber © 


Otto (The Arm) Graham, sparkplug‘ 
the Cleveland Browns pro cham 
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3 F Graham? A couple of kids around my 
block almost got into a fist-fight the 


other day arguing about it. They asked 
me to act as judge. After slipping on a 
catcher’s mask, I said: of 

“In his prime, Luckman was the 
greatest I ever saw. Right now, how- 
ever, youd have to give Graham the 
edge. Otto is younger, faster, a better 
ball-carrier, and more durable. Both are 
marvelous ball-handlers and passers. But 
Luckman, being over 30, has slipped a 
bit. He no longer is the all-around threat 
he used to be and which Graham still 
is.” 

Right after the third game of the 
world series, I received a note from Jim- 
mie Smith, of Hot Springs (Ark.) High 
School. He wrote: “Two out of the 
three winning pitchers so far come from 
Arkansas. They are Johnny Sain, from 
Pine Bluff, and Gene Bearden, from 


Lixa. Pretty good for one state, don’t you 
think?” 


Here is The Sporting News’ All-Star 
Baseball Team for 1948—the closest 
thing to an “official” team there is. In- 
feld—Mize, Gordon, Elliott, and Boud- 
reau. Outfield—Musial, Williams, and 
DiMaggio. Catcher—Tebbetts. Pitchers 
-Sain and Lemon. (DiMaggio is the 


first player in the 24-year history of this 
team to be picked eight times.) 

The Sporting News’ all-star club dif- 
fers from mine (see October 13th issue) 
in only two spots. I picked Pafko instead 
of Elliott, and Cooper instead of Teb- 
betts. I probably was wrong about 
Cooper. Pafko, I still like. I think his 
.314 batting average with a last-place 
club rated him a spot on the all-star 
club. Especially when you remember he 
hit 26 homers and batted in 100 runs. 

Cellar dirt. Only one big league club 
(Detroit) has never wound up in the 
cellar. Here are the number of times 
each club has finished last: 


American League National League 


Detroit 0 Brooklyn 1 
Cleveland ] Chicago 4 
New York 2 ~s*@Pittsburgh 2 
Chicago 4 New York .... 4 
Washington 5 St lows: 35-3 
St. Louis 8 Cincinnati 8 
Boston 10 Boston 9 
Philadelphia . 16 Philadelphia . .18 


If Allen Gettel, White Sox pitcher, 
slits his throat one of these days—this 
will tell you why. Allen was in the 
Yankee farm system for years. In 1943 
he was due to come up to the club. 














TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Sixth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





PLENTY OF SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE 











If you don’t like one vegetable, don’t avoid them all. Get ac- 
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quainted with the different kinds and try ‘em in new ways. 
Hate cooked vegetables? Eat ‘em raw. Taste swell that way. 
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Instead he was sold to the Phils. So he 
missed playing on a pennant winner. 

Allen then wandered back into the 
Yankee chain and was with the club 
in 1945 and 1946—when the Yanks 
didn’t cop the pennant. In 1947 he was 
traded to Cleveland—and the Yanks 
popped up with a winner. The final 
blow came early’ in 1948, when the 
Indians sold Gettel to the White Sox. 
Strike three! 


—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Shinola's scientific combination 

of olly waxes helps keep shoes 
fexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
y. For good groom- 
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Fury in the Fifth Level 


(Continued from page 29) 


Bruno to retreat. He had lain there 
Stunned for better than an hour, he 
guessed. He felt the nauseating sensa- 
tion of floating into space. 

He tried to keep hfs senses aware, and 
the harsh pounding helped him hang 
on. He counted the strokes as the notes 
rang out. 

One ...two...three... four, he 
counted. A pause. Then: One... two 


strokes was increasing by one. There 
would be seven in the next, he guessed. 
He counted seven, anticipating the 
pause following. And now eight would 
be coming up. It was his near-delirium, 
he decided, that made the strokes fall 
into this curious group pattern. Or else 
Bruno was playing games. Perhaps he 
had cracked under the strain. Now he 
himself was sinking, floating off into 
darkness... 


He opened his eyes and saw the 
whitewashed ceiling of a shanty. He 


















































... three... four... five... Another tried to sit up, but a sharp pain shot 
pause. One... two... three... _ through his head and shoulder and he 
four .. . five . . . six. Each group of _ fell back to the soft comfort of the cot. 
] 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 








n— 


‘— 


bad 


the judges. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 

St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 

No entries accepted after that date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led : 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 










He heard voices. Bruno was exp 


ing to Dan McMahon, colliery super 
intendent, how the scraps of food he'd © 


put out for the rats remained untouched 
thrée days before the flood. It was 
strange—Bruno talking about the rats 
and not a single guffaw coming from 
the men grouped around him. 

McMahon came to his side. Griffiths 
also stood there, a smile on his boyish- 
looking face. 

“Take it easy, Jim,” said McMahon. 


“Don’t try to talk. Doc Benson taped . 


your head and shoulder when we got 
you down here. He thinks you're okay, 
but he wants to take you to the hospital 
for a checkup. In about an hour, when 
the foot of the shaft is cleared of water, 
we'll take you up.” 

Reynolds smiled weakly, feeling the 
bandages wrapped tightly under his 
jaw. 

“Don’t worry about a thing,” Me- 
Mahon continued. “Everyone got safely 
out of the way of the flood, thanks to 
you and Griffiths. Bruno’s helper has 
a bad case of nerves, but rest will fix 
him up. 

“Never liked that Ridgewood com- 
pany. Imagine them mining clear 
through the boundary pillar like that. 
That was smart of you to detect it from 
the maps, Jim. And clever of you to 
have Bruno tap out a message to let us 
know exactly where you were. For a 
while we didn’t get wise and kept fol- 
lowing the rail, clearing up the cave-in 
as we went along. We couldn’t figure 
out why you kept tapping one-to-ten 
repeatedly. Finally it dawned on us that 
you were trying to send us a number. 
We answered with the same one-to-ten 
count and then we heard you tap out 
the number five - two - seven - four. It 
didn’t mean a thing to me, but 
Griffiths ran to a shanty, brought back 
a map and pointed to the surveyors 
station number 5-274. Knowing exactly 
where you were trapped, we figured out 
the shortest way to get to you and broke 
in on you from an airway running close 
to your heading. We got there just in 
time. The water was up over your knees. 
Bruno was holding both you and Joe 
propped against the face. Another half 
hour—” 

Reynolds looked for Bruno and found 
him at the foot of the cot, smiling, strok- 
ing his mustache with blackened fingers. 
Reynolds smiled as best his bandages 
would allow. Later he would straighten 
them out on who had been the “clever 
one. Right now, he wanted to rest till 
it was time to be taken to the foot of 
the shaft. 


Definitions 
A synonym is a word you use whet 









you can’t spell the other one. if 


A fjord is a Swedish automobile. 
“A Treasury of 
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Might Be Worse 


“What do you think of our two can- 
didates for mayor?” 

“Well, I’m glad only one can be 
elected.” i 

The Public Speaker's 

Ode to Woman 

O lovely maiden! O shining star! 
O slave of every ten-cent jar. 


Jackson Journal 


Treasure Chest 


Fact-Finding 


“It’s the little things in life that tell,” 
said the co-ed, as she yanked her kid 
brother trom under the sofa. 

Canadian High News 
Request 

Teacher (Impatiently) : “When those 
boys in the rear finish flirting with the 
girls, [ hope they will give me a chance.” 

Canadian High News 
The Raucous Voice 

Finnish Composer Jan Sibelius was 
walking in the forest with a friend. It 
was a balmy spriug day and the birds 
were singing in the trees. 

Sibelius, who had spent many happy 
hours in the woods, identified the birds 
for his companion by their chirping. 
Suddenly the fotest symphony was in- 
terrupted by the harsh “Caw, caw” 
of a crow. 

“What bird is that?” asked the cem- 
posers companion. 

“That.” replied Sibe'ivus disgustedly, 
“is a critic.” 


W. E. Golden, in ‘‘Magazine Digest’’ 


Sharp Tongue 
Chemistry Professor: 
does HNO, signify?” 
Jones: “Well, ah, er—I've got it right 
on the tip of my tongue. sir.” 
Chemistry Professor: “Well, you'd 
better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 


The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Straight Talk 

A fellow who spent the winter in a 
small Vermont town bought his groceries 
from one of the crustiest old general- 
store keepers in the state. Once he got 
some breakfast cereal that must have 
been stored next to the kerosene; it 
smelled to high heaven. He took it back 
and said, “We can’t use this. It’s con- 
taminated.” 

The storekeeper squinted, “What was 

word again?” 
“I said it was contaminated.” 
“Hmph. Talk plain, mister—that’s one 


“Jones, what 
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nual Venus-Scholastic Art 
Awards Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes—plus 250 special 
awards for all prize 
winners in most other 
art classifications. 


SEE 
YOUR ART 
INSTRUCTOR! 














Here's power riding fun ... economical, con- 
venient transportation for everybody! Boys, 
girls, men, women, all ride the new Harley- 
Davidson 125, all enjoy its smooth power, 
its safe, easy handling. Sturdy, dependable, 
the 125 is just right for riding to work, office, 
school, town, for shopping, picnicking and 
vacationing, Goes anywhere, parks anywhere. 
Costs little to buy and operate. Made by the 
world’s largest motorcycle manufacturer, your 
assurance of quality and performance. Ride it 
and you'll want it! See your dealer today. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. $< Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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This Week 


* Eeadeen heusing 





14 CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS! 
250 SPECIAL AWARDS! 


Get Busy! Enter the 22nd An- 
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VENUS 


THE 


fessionals 


in 17 degrees. 


SEND FOR HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


stamps or coin 


“Sketching 
Venus” 
pages of 
valuable 


pencil 


perts and 
teurs alike! 


LOOK FOR 


CRACKLED 


VENUS Draw- 
ing Pencils can 
help you win. Use 
the pencil the pro- 
prefer — 
» accurately 
graded for perfect rend- 


tion on the art of 
sketching. 
Popular with ex- 
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Townridge Co., ne, Dopt. $-1, 211 4th Ave., Now York 3, H.Y. at 
please print nome 
Street 
city zone ‘stale 
school or club letter colors 





KODAK’ |S A TRADE-MARK 








TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Conservation 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


This year’s New York Herald Tribune Forum was de- 
voted to “Our Imperiled Resources,” and the first session 
dealt particularly with soil conservation. Complete text of 
the forum addresses and discussions is printed in a special 
supplement of the Herald Tribune for Oct. 24, 1948. In 
addition, an invaluable’ discussion guide is available free. 
Write to Herald Tribune Forum Information Service, 230 
W. 41st St., N. Y. 18. 

MAP: The Soil Conservation Service, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has available free a large four-color 
map of soil erosion in the United States. It enables students 
to see conditions in their own areas, as related to other sec- 
tions of the country. 

PAMPHLET: Soil Conservation: An International Study, 
U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 48), $2. 

ARTICLES: “Prodigal Agriculture Can’t Feed the World,” 
H. F. Pringle, Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 11, ’48. “Coun- 
try That Can Feed the World,” F. Osborn, Atlantic Monthly, 
Apr. ’48. “How Rich Is America?” Senior Scholastic, Apr. 28, 
‘47. “Light Breaks Through,” Nature, June, 48. “Too Many 
People,” C..L. Walker, Harper’s, Feb. ’48. “To the West, 
Water Is Life and Death,” R. L. Neuberger, New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 24, ’48. 

BOOKS: Our Plundered Planet, Fairfield Osborn (Little, 
Brown, ’48) $2.50. Road to Survival, William Vogt (Sloane, 
48) $4. Malabar Farm, Louis Bromfield (Harper, ’48) $3. 
Deserts on the March, Paul Sears (U. of Oklahoma, ’47) 
$2.75. Across the Wide Missouri, Bernard De Voto (Little, 
Brown, 47) $2.75. Plowmén’s Folly, E. H. Faulkner (Gros- 
set and Dunlap, ’45) $1. Conservation of Natural Resources, 
G. T. Renner (Wiley, 42) $3.25. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: Discussed in last week’s Tools 
for Teachers. 


U. S. Trustee Islands 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Islands of the Far Pacific (Army Talk 
No. 244) Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Skyways 
of the Pacific, W. B. Gibson (IPR pamphlet No. 27, ’47) 
Am. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, 
80 cents. Trusteeship in the Pacific, F. M. Brewer (Vol. 1, 
No. 17,’45) Editorial Research Reports, 1013 13th St., NW, 
Washington 5, D. C., 75 cents to libraries. The U. S. and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Dept. of State Publication 
212) U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
90 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands,” Journal of Geography, Oct. ’48. “Pacific Wards of 
Uncle Sam,” W. R. Moore, National Geographic Magazine, 
July "48. “Why the Navy Needs Aspirin,” J. P. Marquand, 
Herper’s, Aug. ’47. “U. S. Expansion Across the Pacific,” 
United States News, Apr. 18, ’47. 

BOOKS: Ocean Outposts, H. Follett (Scribner ’42), $2.75. 
Wative Peoples of the Pacific World, F. M. Kessing (Mac- 
Millan, °45) $8. Pacific World, F. Osborn {Norton °44) 
9890. Pacific Islands Handbook, R. W. Robson. (Macmillan 
#2) $4. Japan’s Islands of Mystery, W. Price (Day °44) $3. 


Inflation Strikes 
Our Cities 


ARTICLES: “Sharp Rise in State, City Taxes,” U. S. News 
and World Report, Sept. 10, ’48; “The Financial Plight of 
Our Cities,” American Mercury, Jan. ’48; “Your City Can Be 
Run Well,” Nation’s Business, May °48; “Big Business of 
Local Government To Become Still Bigger,” American City, 
June *48; “Small City Studies Needed Improvements and 
How To Finance Them: Summit, N. J.,” American City, 
June °48. 

BOOKS: Living in Our Communities, Krug and Quillen 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., ’46), Ch. 15, “How We Pay for 
Government.” 

FILMSTRIP: By and for the People, Prod, Curriculum 
Films. Dist. Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. Silent, color, 33 fr. Sale. 

FILM: Pennsylvania Local Government in Action. Prod. 
dist. Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Sound 
b&w. 22 min. Loan. 


Martinique 


December 8 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Around the Caribbean, by Nora Burglon, 
T. Glazer, and E. Phillips (40c), New World Neighbors 
Series (Heath, 1941). Martinique (free), 1944, French Em- 
bassy, Information Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Colorful Paths in Martinique and Gua- 
deloupe,” National Geographic, March 1948. “Maftinique, 
Caribbean Question Mark,” National Geographic, Jan. 1941. 
“Siren Song of Martinique,” Travel, March 1945. 

BOOKS: Islands on Guard (p. 90-113), $2.50. (Scribner, 
1943); Black Martinique, Red Guiana, Nicol Smith, $3.50. 
(Bobbs, 1942); French in the West Indies, Walter A. Rob- 
erts, $3 (Bobbs, 1942). 

FILMS: Islands of the West Indies; Prod. Columbia; Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y.; sound, black-and-white, 11 minutes; rent (rates vary). 
West Indies (Caribbean Region-I); Prod. and Dist. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill.; sound, black- 
and-white, 10 minutes; rent or sale. 


Introductions 


December 1 in Practical English 
FILMS: Are You Popular? Prod. and dist. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill. Sound. Color 
or b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Teen-age problems of social 
behavior illustrated clearly and completely. Charm and 
Personality Plus Character. Sound. Color, 37 min. Sale or 
rent, Warren’s Motion Pictures, Box 107, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Motivates and illustrates good looks, good manners, good 
character—and tells how to acquire these traits. Introduc- 
tions. Prod. and dist. Simmel-Meservey, Inc. Sound. b&w. 
10 min. Sale. Presents situations requiring proper introduc- 
tions and courtesies—in hore, business, school, party, ete. 
BOOKS and BOOKLETS: Your Best Foot Forward, by 
Dorothy C. Stratton and Helen B. Schleman. Whittlesey 
House, 1940, $2. Boy dates Girl Question-and-Answer Book, 
by Gay Head. Scholastic Book Shop, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3. 25¢c a copy; in groups of 10 or more. 15c ea. 





| Off the Press 


Atomic Energy, by Karl K. Darrow. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1948. 80 pp., $2. 


When the first atomic bomb exploded 
in the desert of New Mexico its impact 
was so devastating that a military police- 
man is said to have shouted, “My God, 
it’s got away from the longhairs!” Since 
that time scientists and some laymen 
have given part of their time to ex- 
plaining how matter is capable “of turn- 
ing into something new and strange 
and fiery.” 

Dr. Darrow, a noted physicist who 
is at present associated with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, helped to 
clarify atomic energy for laymen in four 
lectures at Northwestern University. 
Their publication in book form will be 
helpful to teachers with some knowl- 
edge of physics and nuclear energy. 
The lectures include explanations of the 
atom’s structure, the nuclear theory, 
isotopes, transmutation, chain reaction, 
radioactivity, and other aspects of 
atomic energy. 


Politics in the Empire State, by Warren 
Moscow. Knopf, 1948. 238 pp., $3. 


Warren Moscow, a political reporter 
for the New York Times, has brought 
twenty years of on-the-job training to 
the task of clarifying the ins and outs 
of New York State government, His 
contribution is not in the muckraking 
tradition. He has reached back into 
history to the post-Civil War depreda- 
tions of Boss Tweed, drawn compari- 
sons with government in other states, 
and discussed in a non-partisan spirit 
the contemporary scene and the admin- 
istration of Thomas E. Dewey. 

Secondary school teachers of govern- 
ment and problems in democracy will 
want to refer their pupils to the chapters 
on “The Vote-Getters.” “The Machines,” 
and “The Cities and the State.” The 
Empire State’s political story is not so 
unique that it will not afford a clearer 
view of state politics elsewhere in the 
nation. 


The Development of Southern Section- 
alism 1819-1848, by Charles S. Syd- 
nor. Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. 400 pp., $6. 


A group History of the South is being 
sponsored by Louisiana State University 
and the trustees of Major George W. 
Littlefield who left funds for a “full 
and impartial study of the South and its 
part in American history.” Last year 
The South During Reconstruction 1865- 
1877 appeared as one of the ten-volume 
series. The present volume carries on 


the standard of thorough, objective 
scholarship set by E. Merton Coulter, 
professor of history at the University 
of Georgia. 

In tracing the development of South- 
ern sectionalism Professor Sydnor of 
Duke University seeks neither to de- 
fend nor condemn its emergence. He 
has searched for causes. In studying 
the relations of the South with the Fed- 
eral government he has given new 
meanings to such familiar subjects as 
McCulloch v. Maryland, nullification, 
Indian removal from Georgia, and the 
legal defenses of slavery. These are 
examined in the light of economic and 
political as well as of constitutional his- 
tory. Professor Sydnor’s findings are 
well-written, carefully documented, 
and a major contribution to American 
history. 


Crossroads of America. The Story of 
Kansas City, by Darrell Garwood. 
Norton, 1948. 331 pp., $4. 


It may come as a surprise, even to 
Hollywood producers of Westerns, that 
Jesse James lived for periods of several 
months in Kansa. City where “he some- 
times played cards of an evening with 
a member of the police force, and that 
he once was forced to beg off when 
asked to join a posse in his own pursuit.” 
This excerpt is representative of the 
thoroughness with which Darrell Gar- 
wood has mined written and oral 
sources for his study of personalities 
and events in Kansas City’s hundred- 
year history. 

Garwood, a Midwestern journalist, 
has reported in sympathetic fashion the 
bloody story of Kansas City’s early 
struggles, its commercial development, 
and the politics which fostered the 
growth of the Pendergast machine. The 
connection between vice and _ politics 
does not make a pretty story for young 
readers, but it will provide a fund of 
information for teachers of American 
history. 


The Miraculous Birth of Language, by 
Richard A. Wilson. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948. 256 pp., $3.75. 


Language is somethigg we take for 
granted. That its origins and develop- 
ment present an enormous field of scien- 
tific investigation is evident in this brief, 
semi-technical inquiry by R. A. Wilson, 
professor emeritus of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Various theories as to the origins of 
language are critically examined. Much 
is made of the vital transition from oral 
speech to “some kind of space symbols, 


written speech as we now call it, 
would crystallize and hold the va 
ing stream of oral speech.” 

The volume will be of special inte 
to English and speech teachers, 
tc all writers if the recommendatiog 
George Bernard Shaw’s long prefae 
followed. Mr. Shaw, incidentally, 
thoroughly disgusted with the Engi 
language and is willing to risk a ¢ 
war on behalf of fundamental cham 
In his opinion, “The waste of wag 
negligible in comparison to the d 
waste of trying to communicate 4 
one another in English through an 
phabet with sixteen letters missing, 


The American School and Unive 
1948-49. Twentieth Annual Edit 
American School Publishing Ca 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. If 
730 pp., $4. 


Mounting construction costs h 
caused school systems to proceed ¢ 
tiously in new building and repaigl 
old plants. Therefore, boards of édy 
tion and officials who hold the pu 
strings will want to familiarize thé 
selves with this year book devoted 
the design, construction, equipm 
utilization, and maintenance of edi 
tional buildings and grounds. 


The volume includes articles 
school building problems which 
from “The Evolution of the Sef 
Building,” by N. L. Engelhardt} 
“Germicidal Light in “lassrooms,”) 
Isadore Rosenfield. More than half 
yearbook is devoted to the discus 
of building products and services, 
cluding flagpoles, roofing, glass big 
flooring, electrical equipment, heat 
and ventilation. 


Our Lives. American Labor Sto 
edited by Joseph Gaer. Boni & G 
1948. 315 pp., $3. 


Many of our serious writers 
drawn unforgettable pictures of Am 
can workers, both with white ce 
and in the factory and field. Exce 
from these writings have been colle 
by Joseph Gaer, best known for: 
pamphlets which he wrote and eé 
for the CIO Political Action Commill 
Work from 32 authors, arranged 
betically from Sherwood Ande 
through Thomas Wolfe, includes) 
skine Caldwell, Theodore Dreiser, 
Henry, Jack London, and lesser ka 
novelists with a leftward slant. It ig 
likely that senior high school stud 
who read “The Fertilizer Works,” 
cerpted from The Jungle, by Upton 
clair, or “The Company,” taken 
You Can't Go Home Again, by Thy 
Wolfe, will forget how some fp 
make a living. 

Howarp L. Hu 
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